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NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS 


Professional theatre, staff, management. Full acting sched- 
ules. Comprehensive Curriculum — dancing, pantomime, 
LA E voice development, acting, promotion, directing, scene 


building, lighting, costumes. Radio over local station. 
35 minutes from Broadway, in beautiful Westchester 


Winter Term Begins January 3lst 


Mildred Natwick, Vincent Price, Ernest Chappell, Edwin Strawbridge, 
Velma Royton, Viola Roach, Le Roi Operti. 


THE ONLY SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE THAT CAN 
GUARANTEE EMPLOYMENT TO ITS GRADUATES 


MANAGER 
PRODUCER 
N.Y. THEATRE AND 
ROAD COMPANIES 
FOR 26 YEARS 


WRITE: WESTCHESTER COUNTY CENTER THEATRE, WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 
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39881 FRANCES 
ROBINSON-DUFF 


Famous as ‘‘A Maker of Stars” 
Rapid advancement assured to serious minded 
students of the Drama, ambitious to achieve pro- 
| fessional honors. 





STAGE SCREEN RADIO x 
Diction Interpretation of Roles Poise Teacher of Ina Claire, 
i Helen Hayes, Katharine 
Pantomine Stage Technique Hepburn, Cornelia Otis 


MIDWINTER CLASSES START JANUARY 10 
Little Theatre prog afford ts the for self expression 
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REGISTRATION OPEN 
SATURDAY CLASSES FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS AND CHILDREN 
For information write or telephone 
15 West 67th St., New York, EN 2-3345 























HEADING FOR STARDOM 


FROM PASADENA PLAYHOUSE SCHOOL 









Louise Allbritton, graduated to a contract with Universal 
Pictures, is being groomed for stardom. Another one of 
many Playhouse graduates making good on stage, screen 
ard radio. Our School offers you 26 years’ dramatic ex- 
perience, with practical training under professional guid- 
ance. We produce 60 plays a year in $650,000 theatrical 
plant and are leading source of talent in the West. 


Write today for Cotateg , 
“38 south, rid Motiha Averuia 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 
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ON THE BOARDS 


LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8, 1939) now 
in its fifth year, this comedy of home life 


“The funniest show we've seen in three 
years.’ 
— Walter Winchell 


immensely funny.” 
— Coleman, Mirror 


“A klickeroo... 


MAX GORDON presents 
The Funniest Playin Town 


THE 
DOUGHGIRLS 


by JOSEPH FIELDS 
Staged by GEORGE S. KAUFMAN 
LYCEUM Thea., 45th St. E. of B’way. CH. 4-4256 
EVGS. 8:40. MATS. WED. & SAT., 2:40 











in the eighties by Russel Crouse and 
Howard Lindsay threatens to turn into an | 
all-American classic. (Oscar Serlin) 

ARSENIC AND OLD LACE (Jan. 10, | 
1941) homicide becomes side-splitting 
farce in Joseph O. Kesselring’s mad tale 
of wholesale murder. (Lindsay and Crouse) 

ANGEL STREET (Dec. 5, 1941) shudders 
and good acting in Patrick Hamilton’s 
‘Victorian thriller’. (Shepard Traube) 

STAR AND GARTER (June 24, 1942) 
flashy revue including pretty girls and 
Professor Lamberti. (Michael Todd) 

JANIE (Sept. ro, 1942) a bright youngster 
throws a party, enthusiastically attended 
by the boys in khaki. Script by Bentham 
and Williams. (Brock Pemberton) 

ROSALINDA (Oct. 28, 1942) Die Fleder- | 
maus in English mz tkes for a merry op- | 
eretta evening. (Lodewick Vroom for The 
New Opera Co.) 

THE DOUGHGIRLS (Dec. 30, 1942) farci- 
cal doings in a Washington hotel engi- 
neered by George S. Kaufman, director 
of the Joseph Fields script. (ax Gordon) 

SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS (Jan. 7, 
1943) Ethel Merman in top form, in a 
thoroughly delightful Cole Porter musical 
toa Fields script. (Michael Todd) 

HARRIET (Mar. 3, 1943) Helen Hayes as 
the authoress of Uncle Tom's Cabin in the | 
Ryerson-Clements biography of Harriet | 
Beecher Stowe. (Gilbert Miller) 

KISS AND TELL (Mar. 17, 1943) a rollick- | 
ing adolescent farce by F. Hugh Herbert | 
in the fast-moving Abbott manner. (George | 
Abbott) 

OKLAHOMA! (Mar. 31, 1943) sunniest of 
musicals, based on Lynn Riggs’ play, 
with music by Richard Rodgers, Agnes de 
Mille’s enchanting dances, Lemuel Ayers’ 
vivid decor. (Theatre Guild) 

ZIEGFELD FOLLIES (A pril 1, 1943) tra- 
ditional glittery show featuring feminine 
pulchritude and Milton Berle. (Shuberts 
— Bloomingdale — Walters) 

TOMORROW THE WORLD (April 14, 
1943) the problem of a Nazi-educated 
child made into a vigorous play by James 
Gow and Arnaud d'Usseau. (Theron Bam- 
berger) 

THREE’S A FAMILY (May 5, 1943) do- 
mestic didoes in a crowded flat by Phoebe 
and Henry Ephron. (John Golden) 

EARLY TO BED (June 17, 1043) musical 
comedy staged and performed by Richard 
Kollmar with gay costumes and dances 
by White and Alton. (Kollmar) 
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Ti 3rd YEAR 


“The best written, best cast, a wt, 
best oe guy of the season.’ nton 
Walker, 


ANGEL 
STREET 


with 
LEO G. JUDITH  FERDI 
CARROLL EVELYN HOFFMAN 


GOLDEN Theatre w. 45 s«. 


Evenings including Sunday at 8:40 
Matinees Saturday and Sunday at 2:40 






































“BARGAIN OF THE TOWN.” 
— Mantle, News 


50c — $1.00 — $1.50 Plus Tax 


Sat. Night Only: 
50c to $2.50 Plus Tax 
Sonja Henle end Arthur M. Wirtz 
present 


SECOND EDITION 


“STARS ON ICE” 
CENTER THEATRE 


Rockefeller Center CO 5-5474 
Eves. 8:40, Sun. 8:15 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2:40; Sun. at 3 
No Monday Performance 
2 PERFS. DAILY XMAS DAY THRU JAN, 2 


Mail Orders Filled 











ord Year! 


“The funniest play in the history 
of the world.” —H. ALLEN SMITH 


Howard Lindsay & Russel Crouse present 


ARSENIC. 
OLD LAGE 


A Comedy by Joseph Kesselring 


HUDSON THEATRE, West 44th St., New York 
Evenings, 8:40. Matinees, Wed. and Sat., 2:40 


NOW IN ITS 2nd YEAR 
AT THE STRAND THEATRE, LONDON 

















STARS ON ICE, SECOND EDITION 
(June 24, 1943) with Freddie Trenkle; 
and Carol Lynne. Staging and dance by 
Catherine Littlefield. (Henie and Wirtz) 


THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS (Aug, ; 
1943) by Martin Vale provides Elisabet) 
Bergner with an effective vehicle for bri. 
liant acting. (Reud and Czinner) 

THE MERRY WIDOW (Aug. 4, 1043) 
agreeably — revival of the Franz Lehz 
operetta, with Jan Kiepura and Mart, 
Eggerth. (Mero-Irion for New Opera Co, 

ONE TOUCH OF VENUS (Oct. 7) Mar 
Martin, a delicious, light-hearted Veny; 
plays opposite Kenny Baker in the Weil. 
Nash-Perelman-de Mille musical. (Chery 
Crawford) 

ANOTHER LOVE STORY (Oct. 12) Rolan; 
Young brings his own brand of hume 
to a Lonsdale farce. (Lotito) 

OTHELLO (Oct. 19) Paul Robeson, a nob} 
Moor, in the Margaret Webster produ 
tion with José Ferrer. (Theatre Guilj 

*OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE (Nov. 3) wri: 
ten and staged by Rose Franken. Cas 
includes Elsie Ferguson, Maria Ouspe 
skaya. (William Brown Meloney) 

*WHAT’S UP (Nov. rr) musical by Ala 
Jay Lerner and Arthur Pierson wit! 
Jimmy Savo. Staged by George Balas 
chine in Boris Aronson sets. (Mark Wa 
now) 

*THE INNOCENT VOYAGE (Nov. 3; 
Paul Osborn stages his version of Richa 
Hughes’ novel. Scenery, Stewart Chane; 
costumes, Aline Bernstein. (Theatre Guili 

*A CONNECTICUT YANKEE (Noo. 
1943 version of the Rodgers-Hart hit « 
1927-28. John C. Wilson directs. Scener 
by Nat Karson. (Richard Rodgers) 

*WINGED VICTORY (Nov. 20) Moz 
Hart’s spectacle show about the Air Corp 
with sets by Harry Horner. (Moss Har 

LOVERS AND FRIENDS (Nov. 29) t 
Dodie Smith. Katharine Cornell hea 
the cast, Guthrie McClintic directs. (Kai 
arine Cornell and John C. Wilson) 

CARMEN JONES (Dec. 2) Oscar Hamme 
stein 2d adaptation of the Bizet opera fi 
an all-Negro cast. Scenery, Howard Bz 
costumes, Raoul Pené du Bois; dane 
Eugene Loring; staging, Hassard Shor 
(Billy Rose) 

THE WORLD'S FULL OF GIRLS (De. 
Nunnally Johnson dramatization 
Thomas Beil’s novel, staged by the p 
ducer. (Jed Harris) 

THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE (De. 
written and directed by John van Drute 
with Margaret Sullavan and Elliott »: 
gent. (Alfred de Liagre, Jr.) 

PILLAR TO POST (Dec. 10) by Rose Sim 
Kohn. Staging, Antoinette Perry; scene 
John Root. (Brock Pemberton) 





CLOSED 


A NEW LIFE (Sept. 15—Nov. 13) 
*MANHATTAN NOCTURNE (Oct. 26—Nov. 13 
*]/LL TAKE THE HIGH ROAD (Nov. 9-13) 
*GOODBYE AGAIN (Nov. 9-14) 

LAUGH TIME (Sept. 8—Nov. 20) 

*THE NAKED GENIUS (Oct. 21—Nov. 20) 
*VICTORY BELLES (Oct. 26-—Nov. 27) 
*ARTISTS AND MODELS (Nov. 5-27) 

STAR AND GARTER (June 24, 1942-Dét. 
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1943) Booké 
ALL FOR ALL (Sept. 29—Dec. 11) D 
* LADY, BEHAVE! (Nov, 16—Dec. 4) 
GET AWAY, OLD MAN (Nov. 24—Dec. 4) 
Be 
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LOOKING FORWARD 


SUSAN AND GOD, a one-week revivé 
the Rachel Crothers play opens the 
Center theatre season. With Ge 
Lawrence. (John Golden) 


TION 





THE PATRIOTS, Sidney Kingsley’s play, | == 
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ce by will reappear in repertory at the City $$ 
V rte) GEORGE aseorr ae : Center with Walter Hampden. (Play- | 
ne oo 5 wrights’ and Rowlana Stebbins) KATHARINE CORNELL and JOHN C. WILSON 
al ¢ NEW HORIZON, version of Afinogenov’s c /) se 
r bril. ' Mashenka by Peggy Phillips. With Dud “De . 
nd ib \ lev Digges. Sanford Meisner directs. (.W7/- HI ERS AD RIEXDS 
1943 a U7 Axe \N ton Baron, Toni Ward, Jean Muir) _ by DODIE SMITH 
Leha Muro Joa FEATHERS IN A GALE, comedy by Paul- with MO 0 
Mart: zit HEATRE Royce ‘LANDIS - KEITH - CAULFIELD ine Jamerson and Reginald Lawrence. | 
a Co. nenaamaseua With Peggy Conklin. Staged by Arthur | KATHARINE RAY N 
, i ! n ) ins Irth opkins 1] Wart 
Man Piccst, > wEwiNG + Giisear - "AYMAN P| poPkins. (lrthur Hopkins and Martin | CORNELL MASSEY 
Venus need c 
Weil CHICAGO. Katharine Patricia STORM OPERATION play about the | HENRY DANIELL CAROL GOOONER 
Chery fARRIS, °°? WARREN - CLEMENT - KIRKLAND North African invasion whose title and | ANNE BURR 
; LOS ANGELES idea was suggested to Maxwell Anderson | Staged by GUTHRIE McCLINTIC 
olan: J BuTvORE wit a... i. oe i" rie ee Rusty Lane will Settings and Costumes by MOTLEY 
hume 1 F, Hugh Herbert. D veccica soc bes, dais 
Ii Hugh - Directed by Mr. Abbott m ee 3 . . — . 
acre ae WHEN DOCTORS DISAGREE, written | PLYMOUTH THEATRE 45th st. West of Broadway 
. nobl and staged by Rose Franken, with Bar- ; 
rodu. 7 ——— : ‘ bara O'Neil, Philip Ober, Dolly Haas in _ _ : a 
Guili a7 ’ the cast. (I vliam Brown Meloney) ——————————————— 
) wri ( 7 MARCHING WITH JOHNNY, ClO revue | == —— 
. Cas GF bth i at the City Centre with scenery and 
sper q lighting by Howard Bay. General manager 
5 YEAR 7 is Kermit Bloomgarden. (CJO) 
‘| tees, é : : = WZ 
y Ala 4 L ER 7 a nag rag a ev F —_ C —_ CHERYL CRAWFORD presenrs yy 
1 witt by and with Ruth Gordon. Staged by Va 
Balas Marching On! Lc George S. Kaufman. (.Wax Gordon) MARY MARTIN 
k Wa § | MEXICAN HAYRIDE, musical comedy by BoLes 
4 Cole Porter with a Herbert and Dorothy 
Ov. hj @ Fields book and Bobby Clark. Hassard 
Richar {j Short directs. (Michael Todd) 
‘haney ; with PAULA LAURENCE & TEDDY HART 





Music by KURT WEILL 
< by Lyrics by 
OGDEN OGDEN 
PERELMAN & NASH NASH 
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| MIRE WITH FATHER |, 0°02 S08" 
: hit ¢ * . sis CLAUDIA, a satisfying film version of Rose 









Scener America’s Most Beloved Comedy ‘ Franken’s stage success. With Dorothy en RATAN 
EMPIRE THEATRE, B'way 40 ST. t} McGuire of the Broadway cast and Robert Sun 000 
) Mos Eves 8:40. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:40 j Young as David. Directed by Edmund og yo 








Goulding. (20th Century-Fox) 

_| HOLY MATRIMONY, Monty Woolley | 
and Gracie Fields in a deft and literate 
version of Arnold Bennett ’s Buried Alive, 
produced and written for the ecceen by | —< ££ — — ££ — —_______. 


N all ol Ss é 1 li ect | I ? I ” 
Se ot Cantar ton) ced Py John | __ «eROWDS ARE STAMPEDING TO IT” — 
JOHNNY COME LATELY, the first pro- Ward Morehouse, Sun 


duction of the brothers Cagney, starring ROBERT REUD and PAUL CZINNER 
actor Jimmy and Grace George in a charm- present 


ing and skilful period piece. (United 

MI rtists) — ELISABETH 

I.ET’S FACE IT! with Bob Hope in a hila- J 
rious movie only remotely related to the 


s iginal. (Paramount 
is choos (Feramemnt) . “BERGNER IS MAGNIFICENT" —Life 
PRINCESS O'ROURKE, Norman Krasna 


writes and directs a cheerful bit of esc ape THE TWO 


for Olivia de Havilland as a refugee prin- 


cess. (Warners) MRS. CARROLLS 


THE CONSTANT NYMPH, Edmund A play by MARTIN VALE 


Goulding again as director, with Joan with VICTOR JORY 


Fontaine sensitive as the Nymph and 


Charles Boyer as the seductive Louis. 45th St. West of 
(Warners) — BOOTH Theatre B’Way. Cl.6-5969 
THE NORTH STAR, Lillian Hellman sa- Es en ee ee 
lutes the Russian people in an original 
screenplay directed by Lewis Milestone, clans somes, 
& produced by Samuel Goldwyn. (RKO) “A TRULY AMAZING PLAY" 
| THE BATTLE OF RUSSIA, epic install- World Telegram 
ment in the ‘Why We Fight’ series assem- 
bled by Lt. Col. Frank Capra for the army. Theron Bamberger 
(20th Century-Fox) presents 
WATCH ON THE RHINE, Lillian Hell- 
man’s forthright anti-Nazi play tran- 
scribed by its stage director, Herman 
Shumlin, with Paul Lukas, others of the 
























yoseP® Roser’? original cast, and Bette Davis. (Warners) 
4) aired = guorF sh 
petty pra¥ 4 celes* Recommended on earlier lists: 
GARDE re not ACTION IN THE NORTH ATLANTIC (Warners) 
D ne ga St ot Bw FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS (Paramount) By James Gow and Arnaud d'Usseau 
pis - MISSION TO MOSCOW (Warners) SHIRLEY 






he g THe MAS BELLAMY ° BOOTH 
; the SAS 
Gertrt sl. yAMES 1S. e wot . DOROTHY I 


BARRYMORE iit0inats. Wea Sat 


STAGE DOOR CANTEEN (United Artists) 
THE MOON IS DOWN (20th Century-Fox) 
THIS IS THE ARMY (lVarners) 

THIS LAND IS MINE (RAO) 
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RAYMOND MASSEY and KATHARINE CORNELL in Lovers and 


Friends, Dodie Smith’s new variation on a tried and true theme. 
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JANUARY 1944 


THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


EYES AHEAD—HONOR TO 
THE RANK AND FILE—FILMS 
FOR THE ASSEMBLY LINE 


HE New Year opens with something 

more than ‘blood, sweat and tears’ 
to look forward to. There is at last hope. 
After two years of war for America, 
four for Europe, seven for Asia, we can 
see, faintly outlined on the far horizon, 
the beginning of the end. It is not yet 
here, nor will it be without desperate 
struggle, but the edges of blackness are 
beginning to lighten. As though symbolli- 
cally, Broadway has turned on its traffic 
lights, its marquees glitter again, the 
advertisements twinkle halfway up the 
darkened house fronts. It is high time 
that the theatre, now reaping a golden 
harvest from laughter-hungry warriors 
of battlefield, training camp and assem- 
bly line, bethink itself of the future. Is 
the ‘entertainment industry’, as it likes 
to be called, blue-printing its post-war 
plans? Are the artists of the theatre 
thinking in terms of the theatre which 


is to come? 
ENERAL EISENHOWER recently called 


G a special press conference to make 
just one point. He asked the correspond- 
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\ 
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GEORGE M. COHAN swings along 
Broadway in Frueh’s vivid drawing 
and in Ward Morehouse’s reminis- 
cent profile in this issue. With Moss 
Hart presiding backstage over 
Winged Victory (in a cover recorded 
by Robert Sherwin Thomas’ cam- 
era), with Sewell Stokes’ article on 
Noel Coward and Edith J. R. Isaacs’ 
study of Lillian Hellman, THEATRE 
ARTS turns a propitious New Year 
spotlight on the dramatist. 
e 

THE Critics’ Circle, weathering mo- 
mentary storms, elected Howard 
Barnes, Herald Tribune, president; 
Arthur Pollock, Brooklyn Eagle, 
vice-president; Wilella Waldorf, Post, 
treasurer; George Freedley, Tel/e- 


ents to remember in their dispatches graph, corresponding secretary. 
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THEATRE ARTS 
ENGLISH NOTE: American plays 


are still prominent on London’s re- 
cent playlists. Beside Watch on the 
Rhine and Claudia, there are Firth 
Shephard’s offerings — Arsenic and 
Old Lace, Funior Miss and My Sister 
Eileen, with Tomorrow the World and 
The Doughgirls promised. . . . This 
Is the Army with Irving Berlin and 
part of the original all-soldier cast 
had a spectacular run... . New 
York’s Playwrights’ Company is 
represented by Maxwell Anderson’s 
Wingless Victory, the Red Cross 
production of The Eve of St. Mark 
and the forthcoming There Shall Be 
No Night by Robert Sherwood. 
. . . Robert Donat, who has taken 
over the Westminster theatre, plan- 
ning a ‘permanent centre of dramatic 
interest’, opened with Oscar Wilde’s 
An Ideal Husband. . . . The Mer- 
cury started the season with The 
Tragedy of Nan (Masefield) which 
introduced a promising young ac- 
tress, Pauline Letts. . . . The cast 
of John Gielgud’s production of 
Landslide was also made up largely 
of talented newcomers. ... New 
plays produced or promised include 
Terence Rattigan’s While the Sun 
Shines; The Dark River by Rodney 
Ackland; Druids’ Rest and Pen Don, 
both by Emlyn Williams. . . . The 
Old Vic has Thérése Raguin with 
Flora Robson and Hamlet with Rob- 
ert Helpmann on its schedule. 
. 

HOLLYWOOD will bid for Winged 
Victory, Air Force show, on the 
basis of a down payment of $1,000,- 
000 against a percentage of the gross 
receipts, the proceeds to go to the 
Army Emergency Relief. Reasonable 
enough! This Is the Army has already 
earned about three million for the 
same fund, and Sol Lesser, producer- 
director of Stage Door Canteen, re- 
cently turned over to the American 
Theatre Wing War Services a check 
for $1,000,000 as first royalty pay- 
ment on the United Artists film. 
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the buck private who slogs ahead the 
hard way and garners so little of the 
glory. The army weekly, Yank, had the 
same thought on its mind when it spoke 
up in its November 1g issue for the 
‘private’ in the army of entertainers: 
‘Most of the troop entertainment in 
this war has come from the rank and 
file of ordinary show people — men and 
women whose names are not famous but 
who have been working on the stages of 
camps and overseas bases without a 
break since Pearl Harbor. They don’t 
rush home to fulfil radio obligations 
because they haven’t got any radio ob- 
ligations. And they are not planning to 
cash in on their Army-tour publicity 
because the papers never mention them. 
We have never seen headlines, for in- 
stance, about Maxine Marsh, a tap 
dancer; Christine Street, an accordionist 
and singer; and Adelaide Joy, a come- 
dienne. Those three girls, typical troop 
entertainers, were killed in an RCAF 
plane crash March 27, 1943, while tour- 
ing our North Atlantic bases. It’s about 
time that the hundreds of unpublicized, 
self-sacrificing show people on overseas 
duty shared the burden they have been 
carrying so quietly with more of the 
higher-paid glamour personalities of Hol- 
lywood and Broadway.’ 


| enages get fed up on the over-heroic, 
the high-sounding platitude, the moral 
harangue of the average war play and 
film. But show them how their boys 
train and fight, show them the products 
of their own toil in action on the battle- 
field, and you have a different story. 
This, at least, is the answer that comes 
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from the assembly lines where the army 
that mans the machines is responding 
with enthusiasm to the ‘incentive’ films 
produced and distributed weekly by the 
War and Navy Departments. On the 
screen the worker sees Ais tank, plane, 
landing craft, destroyer escort doing its 
job. The effect on his morale can well 
be imagined. Such films are supple- 
mented by those dramatizing the role 
of labor and industry in modern warfare, 
and the Army has released training 
films of general interest as well as the 
Capra series, Why We Fight. The films 
are shown in cafeterias, reception halls 
and warehouses, in the small auditoriums 
which a few factories have built, or sim- 
ply in the machine shops themselves. 
Here is war theatre with genuine point 
and kick. 


OHN MARQUAND brings not only the 

facts but the feel of the world today 
into his latest photographic saga of 
American life, So Little Time. Here by 
way of example is a bit from the routines 
of the highly contemporary theatre: 

“Someone over in London —’ Walter 
said — ‘I’ve forgotten who— told me 
you had written a play.’ 

‘Yes,’ Jeffrey said. ‘I’ve done a little 
bit of everything. It ran for two weeks.’ 

‘Oh,’ Walter said. He looked as though 
he had mentioned the name of a mutual 
friend only to discover that the friend 
was dead. ‘No one told me, Jeff, excuse 
my mentioning it.’ 

Jeffrey felt a faint glow of triumph. 
‘But the pictures bought it’, he said, 
‘for $65,000. So that’s all right. Never 
mind about having mentioned it.’” 





TAKING over the Mecca Temple, 
the New York City Center is about 
to get its theatre schedule under 
way with John Golden’s presenta- 
tion of Gertrude Lawrence in Rachel 
Crothers’ Susan and God. Second 
attraction (for a week’s run also) 
will be Sidney Kingsley’s The Pa- 
triots, presented through the cour- 
tesy of The Playwrights’ Company, 
with Cecil Humphries in his original 
role. Following this an eight weeks’ 
engagement is announced for the 
C. 1.0. show, Marching with Fohnny, 
and in the spring the Monte Carlo 
Ballet. A series of opera productions 
is planned under the supervision of 
Laszlo Halasz, newly appointed ar- 
tistic and musical director. 
& 

SUNDAY afternoons the New York 
Philharmonic, under its new direc- 
tor, Artur Rodzinski, has been 
broadcasting five-minute capsule 
compositions that aim to put into 
score some incisive war incident 
or mood. Here are sample titles: 
‘Soldiers on the Town’, “The Anx- 
ious Bugler’, “To a Lone Sentry’, 
‘Destroyer Song’, ‘Before the Bat- 
tle’, ‘In Memoriam: The Colored 
Soldiers Who Died for Democracy’. 
A total of sixteen composers, Amer- 
ican by residence or birth, have been 
enlisted by the League of Composers 
for the series. 


& 
WALT DISNEY, his studios as 
busy with training films for the 
armed forces as with Mickey Mouse, 
has been elected a trustee of the 
Museum of Modern Art. He was an 
early sponsor of the Museum’s Film 
Library and one of the first to donate 
his films to its collection. 

& 
CARMEN AMAYA and her fla- 
menco dancers will appear in the film 
of Knickerbocker Holiday, that nos- 
talgic musical devoted to New 
York’s early days, according to a 
press release. You figure it out! 
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Winged 
Victory 


Air-borne and Earth-bound 


Broadway in Review 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


HE United States Army Air Forces have taken over Broadway. 

Not content with dominating the sky in the theatres of operation, 
they are dominating the theatre itself with the ‘mass and charge’ of 
Moss Hart’s Winged Victory. The play is a remarkable achievement, 
for it succeeds in making articulate the modern miracle of which one 
of the officers in it speaks — the miracle of the creation, almost over- 
night, of one of the world’s greatest air forces, the miracle of the rising 
up of an easy-going, careless and carefree generation in defense of an 
ideal. Mr. Hart has been deeply moved by what he has seen in the 
training camps and air schools all over the country. He has shared the 
lives of the students and cadets, watched their development, listened 
to their laughter and their fears. From a mass of experience, a welter 
of detail, he has carved a succession of scenes that rely on no artificial- 
ities of plot for their effect. They are based on the irresistible move- 
ment of fate itself. Through them we follow a new pilgrim’s progress, 
in the course of which the laughing, small-town boys of the first scene 
become the determined fighting men of the last. We see them in camp, 
in training school, at the classification centre, after their first solo 
flight; we share their ambition and their despair and we triumph with 
them on that glittering sunny day when they win their wings. After 
that comes parting, the South Pacific, action. ‘This is it!’ 

Moss Hart’s play could be given on a bare platform with a dozen 
actors. It has a simplicity, a quality of generalization that make his 
half-dozen boys and their wives and mothers symbols of the whole. 
But Mr. Hart and the Army Air Forces have chosen another method of 
presentation which gives the production its particular impact. At 
least three hundred men of the Air Forces participate. There is a mass- 
ing of musicians in the pit, of singers on the stage; the hangars swarm 
with cadets; the graduation ceremony gives the impression of an end- 
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less array of young manhood moving forward to receive its wings. 
The surge and power of sheer numbers are enhanced by the martial 
music that swells up to carry one scene into the other, enhanced also 
by the speed of these changing scenes that give a kaleidoscopic effect 
of movement and color. From this welter of production the action 
narrows down from time to time to the individuals with whom we 
are concerned, the three boys and their pals who are, after all, the 
brothers, sons, lovers, husbands, friends of each of us. Mr. Hart has 
found the simple, poignant word, the mute gesture, the silence that 
speaks more than can be said. He has made ingenious use also of the 
purely hortatory — the pronouncements of instructors, the Colonel’s 
speech at graduation, the commanding officer’s address on Christmas 
Eve in the Pacific. He has woven into the texture of his play the very 
spirit of the Air Corps — its language, its songs, its ritual; he has made 
palpable that profound emotion, one of the greatest experiences of 
the human soul, the comradeship of men in war. 

The music, which is an essential element of the production was ar- 
ranged and is directed by David Rose. The Air Corps song, ‘Off we 
go into the wild blue yonder’, is his main theme, but there are also 
such familiar tunes as “Three Black Sheep’ and other plaintive or rol- 
licking ditties such as men sing in camp or on the march. Abe Feder is 
in charge of the lighting which he handles as always in masterly style, 
while Howard Shoup (and the U. S. Army) designed the costumes and 
Leonard de Paur directs the choruses. Harry Horner’s sets, a selection 
of which were shown in the December issue of THEATRE ARTS, are both 
ingenious and effective. He has used a technique similar to that 
adopted for the quick changes of Lady in the Dark — five revolving 
stages which permit the rapid transitions that sixteen scene changes 
make necessary. All these men are now in the army as are the musi- 
cians, technicians, publicists and actors. Mr. Hart and the women of 
the cast are the only civilians involved in the proceedings. 

As a director Mr. Hart’s task has been difficult: he has had too 
many actors, too crowded a stage, too much sound. It has been diffi- 
cult to keep in check the exuberant vitality of his young army. Yet 
he has succeeded not only in marshalling his cohorts but in bringing 
out his individual actors, in giving them space and time in which to 
function, and he has had good material to work with. For though they 
are listed as Pfcs., Sgts., Lts. and Capts., many of the performers in 
the huge cast are professionals, with careers in stage, screen or radio 
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behind them. Their quality here, however, is not so much their pro- 
fessionalism as their rightness for their roles and the evident sincerity 
and understanding that they bring to them — a quality shared by the 
non-professionals as well. Among the leads are Mark Daniels, a new- 
comer to the stage, who brings strength and poise to the role of Allan, 
the leader of the group of three youngsters who start out with such 
bold hearts on the ‘rugged’ path to adventure. Dick Hogan is Frankie 
— nervous, intense, excitable — who is killed in his first night solo. 
Don Taylor is Pinky, the tall redhead who dreams exultantly of his 
‘little P-38’ and is washed out for defective eyesight in a moving 
scene which he handles excellently. Edmond O’Brien, remembered for 
his Shakespearean roles in Maurice Evans’ company, is the genial, 
tough Irving from Brooklyn who ‘don’t know nothin’ from big words’ 
but has the soul of the poet and the unswerving loyalties of a good 
comrade. There are many excellent bits — short scenes to which men 
like Lee Cobb and Phillip Bourneuf bring their experience and their 
power of projecting emotion. Phyllis Avery, Elisabeth Fraser, Olive 
Deering are right for this tale of youth at war — they are loving, 
courageous, unwittingly pathetic too ‘good and beautiful’ for 
reality perhaps, except that in these days such goodness and bravery 
are real. 

In addition to these the program lists some eighty-six speaking roles 
as well as a mass of Air Force personnel and civilians who people the 
crowd scenes. Moss Hart has brought all these forces together to pro- 
duce what is not in the conventional sense a play at all but a stirring 
tribute to the youngsters who have ‘the guts and nerve . . . the inner 
thing that every airman has’ and who are at every moment taking 
wing from the flying fields of the South Pacific, from England, Africa, 
China, Italy and Australia in gallant defense of civilization and of that 
better life toward which all thinking men must dream and hope. 


With the outstanding exception of Winged Victory, most of the pre- 
holiday openings avoided the war as a subject. Rose Franken’s Out- 
rageous Fortune dealt with a number of serious themes — the slings 
and arrows that beset complex modern human beings — but avoided 
the larger canker. Miss Franken’s play is an arresting challenge to 
smugness. In it she dares to discuss a number of society’s more flagrant 
evils with a frankness that permits of no evasion. Anti-Semitism, homo- 
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sexuality, marital coldness, the erotic vagaries of young and old succeed 
each other with an almost equal emphasis as points of argument and 
conflict. Miss Franken presents her themes adroitly, building up in 
the first scenes a picture of a likeable household, externally comfort- 
able and fortunate, but internally beset with many problems. The 
difficulty with her scheme is that she scatters her audience’s interest 
irretrievably and in the end cannot bring about the necessary emo- 
tional resolution of the discords that she has sounded so boldly. 

She has, however, written a challenging play and she has been ex- 
cellently supported in her difficult task by the cast which she herself 
has directed. In it Margalo Gillmore and Frederic Tozere play the hus- 
band and wife in whose comfortable suburban house the action of the 
play occurs. Miss Gillmore gives one of her best performances in recent 
years as the wife who has not found complete release in a husband she 
respects and admires — but who leaves her indifferent. Miss Gillmore 
conveys the controlled restlessness and irritability, the flashes of anger 
over her husband’s familiar idiosyncracies, the violence of her defense 
of him against any criticism from others, her jealousy of the younger 
man with whom she is half in love; all these element of frustration and 
maladjustment are skilfully presented. Miss Gillmore is never exces- 
sive or crude and she succeeds, as she has not always done in the past, 
in making the character she portrays a likeable as well as a believable 
person. Mr. Tozere plays with genuine understanding the role of the 
amiable husband, proud of his race, his daughter, his family generally; 
loving and loyal —-a little fatuous until the scales are torn from his 
eyes — then rising to a quiet, unemphatic dignity. Maria Ouspenskaya 
is the matriarch of the clan. Returning to the stage after her years in 
Hollywood, she proves once more that time cannot possibly wither 
the delicacy and precision of her art. Here she is again, bringing with 
her that sense of a whole world lived just out of the range of vision, 
that conviction of a reality, that glimpse of the thing itself. The role 
of the wise old grandmother, given to creating culinary oddities from 
the old country in her daughter-in-law’s kitchen but able to under- 
stand and cope with almost every alarming crisis, is excellently suited 
to Madame Ouspenskaya’s particular qualities. She has a delightful 
sense of humor, a glint in the eye which sharpens and heightens a 
phrase; she is most endearing in the less sententious moments of the 
play, scenes such as that with Miss Ferguson when the latter asks her 
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to play the piano and she sits on the stool, hesitating a moment, turn- 
ing her head with an enquiring, birdlike twist and murmuring, ‘I like 
to be coaxed’, in her characteristic, still triumphantly Russian lilt. 
Her presence is an addition to the acting pleasures which are crowned 
by the reappearance of Elsie Ferguson on the stage from which she 
has been long absent. 

Miss Ferguson’s role is that of the all-wise, all-knowing bystander, 
a woman who has loved widely and well; who understands men and 
women also and who comes into this troubled household, in the wake 
of the young musician with whom the wife is in love, to open the doors 
of their hearts and their understanding — and to die, rather incon- 
siderately, in the last act. Miss Ferguson is well equipped for the role. 
Still beautiful in the grand, histrionic manner; she has style and poise 
and an immense gusto. Her entrance in a tight-fitting suit with an 
improbable hat slammed at an angle over one eye; her reappearance 
later coming down the stairs in a white Valentina gown of flowing 
classic lines are in the best tradition of the theatre theatrical. She has 
warmth and glow, a buoyancy that carries her across the stage in 
strong, clean sweeps, an unfailing sense of the interplay of word and 
gesture. The petty and the fidgety are alien to her; she has the relaxa- 
tion of the expert to whom every rule of the game is as familiar as 
breathing. Occasionally a phrase, a rhetorical period will catch her up 
and she will soar and sink, with too marked a cadence, giving way to 
that hidden ‘song’ which haunts an older acting tradition. On the 
whole, however, manner and mood are exactly right for this fabulous 
invalid, this woman who can interpret each man to himself and can 
even see her own last flickering passion in wryly humorous perspective. 


The second play of the Theatre Guild’s subscription season, The 
Innocent Voyage, was another production that had many unusual val- 
ues but did not quite achieve its objective. Paul Osborn attempted the 
impossible in his dramatization of Richard Hughes’ novel. Its elusive 
atmosphere, a curious combination of charm and terror, did not sur- 
vive transplanting to the stage. The play is a cruder version of that 
improbable tale of children and small-town pirates, of odd human 
relations, of murder, menace, innocence and crime. Richard Hughes 
has a keen sense of the essential differences between the child and the 
adult mind, and it is his fitful revelations of these differences and of 
the workings of the octopus-like creature that lies submerged beneath 
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ELSIE FERGUSON as Crystal Grainger in Outrageous Fortune. 
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THE INNOCENT VOYAGE 

The good ship Yohn Dodson, one of three which Stewart Chaney designed 
for Paul Osborn’s The Innocent Voyage, is rocking under the antics of the 
children whom the pirates have taken aboard but cannot control. To the 
left, Captain Jonsen (Oscar Homolka) tells his mate Otto (Herbert Berghof) 
that his is a ‘decent’ ship and must be kept in hand. But childish teasing 
and hysterical merriment are not to be diverted or suppressed. Paul Osborn’s 
play is derived from Richard Hughes’ story, High Wind in Famaica. 











Eileen Darby—Graphic House 





A CONNECTICUT YANKEF 


} In Camelot and in trouble, Martin of Connecticut is about to ‘pass’ an 
eclipse of the sun to save himself and the show for a second act. The 
plot and four tunes have been taken over from the original (1927) version 


but 4 Connecticut Yankee is essentially a new musical adaptation of the 
Mark Twain story. It has the last lyrics Lorenz Hart wrote before his 
untimely death, Richard Rodgers’ latest tunes, Don Walker’s exciting or- 
chestrations and Nat Karson’s flamboyant decor. John C. Wilson directed. 
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MARGARET SULLAVAN and ELLIOTT NUGENT in The Voice of 
the Turtle. John van Druten’s three-character comedy arrived on Broadway 
early in December with a fat sheaf of out-of-town ‘rave’ notices. Audrey 
Christie plays the supporting role. The comedy has been directed by its 
author, set by Stewart Chaney and produced by Alfred de Liagre, Jr. 
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the surface in these well-behaved, docile youngsters that give his book 
its peculiar power. 

To make the story clear and keep events moving, the playwright 
translates many of Mr. Hughes’ delicate indicatives into forthright 
statements, and Emily becomes a heroine, telling a made-up story to 
protect her friends, the pirates. But even with the sea changes induced 
by chopping Mr. Hughes’ tale to theatre proportions, there is much 
that remains. The Innocent Voyage is indeed something ‘new and 
strange’ —a tall tale of ships at sea. All three scenes are nautical. 
We are taken first aboard the barque Clorinda where the children start 
on their voyage to England; next to the pirate schooner, the Yohn 
Dodson, and lastly to the sidewheeler, Royal William, en route once 
again for England after long lingering on sunlit seas. Stewart Chaney 
has shown much ingenuity in the construction of these craft and has 
provided a variety of horizons marking the passage of the days. A sug- 
gestion of palm tree and steeple against the backdrop shows that the 
ship is in harbor; racing clouds on a bluish cyclorama indicate the open 
sea. The costumes designed by Aline Bernstein — delightful in every 
detail, especially of the children’s clothes — set the period at the mid- 
nineteenth century when the progress of steam was ending the ‘ro- 
mance’ of sailing as well as the profits of piracy. 

The good ship Yohn Dodson, though manned by a Spanish-speaking 
crew, is captained, under the Theatre Guild’s flag and Paul Osborn’s 
direction, by that experienced navigator of Viennese histrionic seas, 
Oscar Homolka, and his mate, also German-trained, Herbert Berghof. 
As Captain Jonsen and Otto, these two give excellent and beguiling 
performances, quite justifying the children’s affection for their pirate- 
hosts. Mr. Homolka, whose screen performances — among them that 
of Litvinov in Mission to Moscow — are memorable, has been seen only 
briefly on Broadway, but his mastery of the actor’s art is evident in the 
quiet, warm, delicately humorous comment he makes on Richard 
Hughes’ unconventional pirate. He is particularly sensitive in his 
handling of the scenes with Emily, conveying the impression of a 
heavy, slow mind wrestling laboriously with unaccountable phenom- 
ena and caught at the last in a hopeless web of destiny. 

Herbert Berghof as the mercurial Otto is an excellent foil for 
Homolka. He gives the role a certain gay naivete; his Otto is smart, 
blustering and disarming — the sinister aspects of the original having 
been largely eliminated in the stage version. Mr. Berghof, who has 
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played a variety of roles at the Studio Theatre and who has been seen 
on Broadway in Nathan the Wise and The Russian People, shows here 
his abilities in a lighter vein. Both actors have the needed sensitivity 
and theatre ‘tact’ to play well with the group of youngsters around 
whom the action revolves, particularly with Emily, who is the pivotal 
character. The part is carried with marked effect by Abby Bonime, 
who shows herself of more than ordinary calibre in an exacting role. 
Though only eleven, she has already learned to hold her own on the 
stage with dignity and poise; she can also express violent emotions. 
She is called upon to indulge in at least three different kinds of hyster- 
ics — that caused by physical pain when her leg is badly cut, that 
brought on by sheer, animal terror when she stabs the Swedish captain 
in self-defense, and finally her break-down, under cross examination, 
when she confesses this horror that she has tried to hide. Abby Bo- 
nime’s appearances in the King-Coit productions during several sea- 
sons have stood her in good stead in coping with this, her first impor- 
tant Broadway assignment. 

The memorable element in Manhattan Nocturne, produced by 
Walter Drey and George W. Brandt with Eddie Dowling in the lead, 
was the opportunity it provided for another young actress, Terry 
Holmes, to test her mettle. Miss Holmes had had stock company ex- 
perience but had not yet been seen on Broadway until Stella Adler 
cast her as the young prostitute in Roy Walling’s tale of regeneration 
through kindliness. The story, which smacked of O. Henry with its 
house-of-call and felony-court scenes, showed Eddie Dowling in his 
familiar role of kindly failure, in this case an unsuccessful writer. He 
gave, as usual, a good performance as long as he could shuffle about 
dispiritedly, with little more to do than create atmosphere, but turned 
embarrassingly stagy and grandiloquent when the plot gave out and 
conversation set in. Miss Holmes as the girl called in to establish evi- 
dence for a divorce had a part dear to the heart of any young actress — 
she was required to be tough, yet pathetic, a child-sinner essentially 
without sin, who was, in this case, additionally afflicted with amnesia. 
This latter provided an effective scene for the last act when in the 
presence of a hard-boiled and disillusioned Justice (excellently played 
by Howard Smith) the girl’s memory is restored through the gentle 
intervention of her new friend, the writer. 

The play, Manhattan Nocturne, which would have benefited by the 
elimination of the middle act, had at least the advantage of providing 
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some good acting roles, which is a good deal more than can be said for 
a covey of abortive efforts that settled briefly along Broadway during 
the same period. Slightly Married, brought from the Coast, with a 
fanfare of advance laughter, by Melville Burke, combined bad taste 
with undistinguished acting; /’/ Take the High Road, produced by 
Clifford Hayman and Milton Berle, attacked an important theme, 
American fascism, with incredible ineptitude. Written by Lucille S. 
Prumbs and directed by Sanford Meisner, it succeeded in being neither 
domestic comedy, as its first act suggested, nor political allegory, as its 
theme demanded. Victory Belles by Alice Gerstenberg and Lady, Be- 
have! by Alfred L. Golden might conceivably tie for bottom place in 
any season’s roster. The Naked Genius, Michael Todd’s defy of all 
rules of good showmanship, was fascinating simply as a proof of what 
depths of boredom can be induced by even so titivating an idea as the 
home life of a stripper. Gypsy Rose Lee, past mistress at the art of self 
revelation on the burlesque stage, could not write herself into a play, 
nor did George S. Kaufman’s direction, though it added almost every 
gadget with which he has embellished his previous farces, save this 
story of a strip-tease queen from bathos. Joan Blondell’s experience in 
vaudeville and motion pictures has taught her very little about the 
gentle art of acting while her ‘supporting cast’, including such experts 
as Millard Mitchell, Bertha Belmore and Doro Merande, squeezed all 
the laughs possible out of a fumbling and inexpert script. 


Of three entries in the musical comedy field, What’s Up, Artists and 
Models and A Connecticut Yankee, one at least rates top billing and will 
take its place with the other tuneful wonders, Ok/ahoma!, One Touch of 
Venus, The Merry Widow, etc., which are being mobbed by holiday 
crowds these nights. 4 Connecticut Yankee, embellished with new 
songs, brilliantly dressed and somewhat rewritten, has the color, the 
laughter, the richness and verve which make for good entertainment. 
Richard Rodgers himself presents this ‘new musical adaptation’ of 
Mark Twain’s tale which was originally produced in 1927 by Lew 
Fields and Lyle D. Andrews. Once again Herbert Fields provides the 
book, bringing the prologue up-to-date and adding 1943 quips; Lorenz 
Hart, whose death shortly after the opening was a blow to his many 
admirers, polished up the lyrics. He added — among other spirited 
items —- a show-stopping plaint for the husband-killing Queen Morgan 
La Fay, entitled, ‘To Keep My Love Alive’. John C. Wilson has di- 
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rected and Nat Karson has lavishly decorated, set, costumed and 
lighted an opulent show while Don Walker is credited with the new 
orchestration. Among the performers, Vivienne Segal as Morgan — 
once she has overcome the awkwardness of a fumbling prologue — 
shares honors with a slim newcomer, Julie Warren. Vera-Ellen, who 
has been whirling and tapping in a number of musicals, has a reward- 
ing soubrette role which she carried off engagingly, and Jere Mc- 
Mahon, after making his mark in Bright Lights earlier in the season, 
appears again to emphasize the fact that he is a young dancer of parts. 
Though there are plenty of modern rhythms in this rehabilitated suc- 
cess, the old favorites are still there — ‘My Heart Stood Still’, ‘Thou 
Swell’ (with 1943 variations) and others. New or old, Mark Twain’s 
fable of a Yankee promoter who finds himself in King Arthur’s court 
and there proceeds, with the help of an eclipse of the sun and his own 
brash energy, in becoming top man makes for good fun. 

The other two musicals were little more than routine. What’s Up, 
presented by Mark Warnow, boasted a plot involving a group of flyers 
marooned in a girls’ school, with the consequent mild love-making ex- 
pressed in songs and dances (directed by Balanchine). The intermit- 
tent presence of Jimmy Savo as an Eastern potentate of uncertain na- 
tionality and unknown tongue added a dash of pawky humor to the 
proceedings. Any occasion that permits Jimmy to drink a cup of tea 
centre stage, to register the joys and sorrows of its progress through his 
anatomy, to crouch his way on and off stage or to express his wonder 
and confusion about life in general by the mere raising of an eyebrow 
or the dropping of an upper lip is worth an evening’s attention even 
though the rest of the production is made up mainly of icing and 
whipped cream. 4rtists and Models, starring Jane Froman, the plucky 
young radio singer who was injured in the crash of an air-liner while 
on her way to entertain troops in North Africa, had little except Miss 
Froman to differentiate it from hundreds of its kind. Show girls and 
dancers, harpists and crooners, ballets 2 a Agnes de Mille and more 
show girls fill in the time which might better be spent elsewhere. The 
revue formula needs imagination and flair; a succession of songs and 
skits will not of itself make a show when talent is lacking. 














Lillian Hellman 


A Playwright on the March 
EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


se ranks of America’s practising playwrights have thinned out 
even more than might have been expected since the war began. 
Among those who are left only two can be said to have grown notably 
in stature, Moss Hart and Lillian Hellman. Winged Victory will be 
speaking proudly for Moss Hart as this issue comes off the press. The 
success of Watch on the Rhine is recent enough to serve as witness to 
Lillian Hellman’s progress, and the story can still be found, with equal 
dramatic effect, in the movies, running almost alongside this author’s 
newest film, The North Star. 

It is just nine years since Lillian Hellman burst into attention with 
The Children’s Hour, a bitter play about two young women whose lives 
were wrecked by a sadistic child and a careless old woman. The author 
was more fortunate than most playwrights in having a wise director, 
Herman Shumlin, and a fine cast for her first play. Most of the players 
were women — the only man’s role of any importance was Dr. Cardin, 
played by Robert Keith. The leading parts — the head of a girls’ 
school and her associate — were excellently portrayed by Katherine 
Emery and Anne Revere. But there was another character that shared 
the spotlight with them and that seemed at certain points to blot out 
everything except the blackness of her particular little evil soul or 
what passed for her soul. Remembering the play, it is hard to say 
whether it was Lillian Hellman’s creation of this character, or Florence 
McGee’s acting, or the summation of falsity, depravity and cruelty 
represented by this child — the source of all disaster — that focussed 
the thoughtful, but not entirely friendly, notice of critics and public 
alike upon the unusual, skilful, extravagantly unpleasant work before 
them. The play left no doubt of the talent that lay behind it. It had 
the essential elements of good drama — plot, character, conflict, 
movement, and words that were vibrant and active, good theatre 
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words. But in some not quite explicable way the writing lacked artistic 
discipline. In spite of the author’s clear gifts of invention it was obvi- 
ous that the playwright had a stubborn mind and a determination to 
go her own way, and to go it alone if necessary, whatever obstacles 
man and art might put in her path. And that is a bad fault in a drama- 
tist whose works can come to life on a stage only through the under- 
standing and sympathetic cooperation of actors and directors. Almost 
invariably it makes a writer work too hard to secure his effects, and 
paradoxically it often belittles the effects. 

Today Lillian Hellman has to her credit plays as good as The Little 
Foxes and Watch on the Rhine, works of her own and others translated 
into films with outstanding success, and now another film, The North 
Star, opening to drumbeats and hosannas. Nine years have given her a 
record of mastery over difficult situations and unfamiliar stage char- 
acters only once interrupted by the failure of Days to Come. Yet all 
this success has not cured her of her major limitation. She still works 
too hard. She gives generous praise to the friends who have helped her, 
but the one thing these friends seem not to have told her or not to have 
told her effectively is to relax, to trust herself and her fellow-workers 
more. 

The reason Lillian Hellman overworks is clear. She lacks faith in 
the theatre as a medium and especially in her audience. And it may 
well be that only the movies — the grave of much playwriting talent 
— will finally remedy that fault. For a playwright who tries to do the 
work of his actors and the thinking of his audience may sometimes get 
away with it if enough other elements combine in his favor. But the 
scriptwriter who does not trust the camera to do half the job is beaten 
before he begins. Working with the films may be the secret influence 
that made The Little Foxes and Watch on the Rhine so much better than 
The Children’s Hour, so infinitely better than Days to Come. 

In the introduction to her Four Plays, Miss Hellman tells of read- 
ing the proofs of these plays and of finding many things wrong. She is 
more modestly critical of her accomplishment than most writers would 
be and yet she does not always seem to know what the ‘real wrong 
thing’ is. She says, for example, ‘The theatre has limitations: it is a 
tight, unbending, unfluid, meagre form in which to write. And for these 
reasons, compared to the novel, it is a second-rate form. Let us admit 
that. Having admitted it . . . we can stop the pretentious lie that 
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the stage is unhampered.’ But who is going to admit that? Every art is 
limited by its form and range, painting by flat canvas, sculpture by the 
density and grain of the stuff with which it works. All art is discipline. 
It must make its own adjustment between creative imagination on 
the one side and reality on the other. The fact that the theatre is not 
unhampered does not make it a second-class medium, but only an 
art that requires great care in the selection and arrangement of its 
materials. 

Again Miss Hellman complains, not unjustifiably, that too many 
critics have objected to her plays as melodramatic because they are 
violent (there is at least one violent death in every play) and says that 
we have lost much of the value of the word ‘melodrama’ by applying 
it to plays that ‘use its violence for no purpose, to point no moral. . . . 
When violence is actually the needed stuff of the work and comes 
toward a large enough end, it has been and always will be in the good 
writer’s field.’ She is right there, only — until Watch on the Rhine — 
she seemed to miss the point that while the violence of a playwright’s 
action may be suited to his own desire and his own needs, yet if he 
makes an actor say something violently which might be said more 
effectively if said more simply, he weakens his speech, and if he height- 
ens a character beyond the point at which a good actor can present a 
living portrait, he undoes his own handiwork. More faith in her actors 
would not interfere with the violence of Miss Hellman’s action, which 
so far is a central facet of her technique, but would prevent her height- 
ening her characters, apparently in the mistaken hope that if the actor 
did not do his whole job the author’s intention would still be clear. 

So far as the audience is concerned, no playwright ever focussed 
them into action by turning stump speaker. ‘I am a moral writer,’ 
Miss Hellman says, ‘often too moral a writer, and I cannot avoid, it 
seems, that last summing-up. I think that is only a mistake when it 
fails to achieve its purpose, and I would rather make the attempt, and 
fail, than fail to make the attempt.’ That is honest indeed but it is not 
wise. As a belligerent moralist, what Miss Hellman most wants of her 
audience is undoubtedly that they should go out and act more gener- 
ously, more socially, more nobly because of what her play sets forth. 
But with her experience she should know that you cannot drive a 
theatre audience to shoulder a gun for a cause or even to sign on the 
dotted line as they leave the house just because you have dinned your 
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moral into their ears. They are far more apt to be moved to action the 
next day or the next week if, remembering the play in tranquillity, 
they think up the moral afresh and imagine themselves to be acting on 
their own impulse. 
In Giraudoux’s Impromptu de Paris, which he wrote for Jouvet’s 
company some years ago, he lets Jouvet say: 
‘When I see a member of the audience sitting on the edge of his 
seat, straining to understand what the author means, trying to 
make sense out of every one of our words, gestures, intonations, I 
feel like going to the footlights and saying: “ Don’t take it so hard, 
my dear fellow. Relax. You’ll understand everything tomorrow. 
. . . Get a good sleep and in the morning you'll know. If you wake 
up feeling heavy, dull, disgusted with your job — the play is bad. 
But if you feel buoyant, happy, filled with ardor, with noble indig- 
nation, with tenderness — the play is good.”’’ 
The theatre is not arithmetic but magic. That is the essence of sound 


theatre philosophy. 


Lillian Hellman’s plays are about different people in quite different 
situations. Days to Come is about a strike in a ‘model’ town. Its char- 
acters are a confused array of workers, employers, strike leaders, strike 
breakers and idle, neurotic women. In The Little Foxes a scheming, 
greedy, ruthless, newly-rich family in a lazy, Southern neighborhood 
occupies centre-stage, with an ineffectual Southern gentlewoman, an 
unhappy child and a kindly old Negro servant acting as contrast. 
Watch on the Rhine is of this war, with a fashionable suburb of Wash- 
ington as its arena. Its characters are less like symbols and more like 
people than the men and women of the earlier plays. A German sci- 
entist (a fighter in the underground army and Lillian Hellman’s most 
heroic portrait) is the central figure and around him are grouped his 
family, his wife’s family — their hosts — and a Rumanian spy. 

But however different the story, the place and the people, the 
theme of Miss Hellman’s play is always the same, the struggle between 
good and active evil, between evil and good that are sometimes ignor- 
ant of themselves, sometimes in full knowledge of what they are. It 
takes creative skill and technical equipment to approach a single goal 
from many angles and still to keep each separate line of approach 
clear, each story vivid. The single-minded devotion to her own idea of 
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what is important today and her ability to translate the idea into play 
form over and over again with an increasing power and persuasion are 
Lillian Hellman’s distinctive achievement. 

Exactly what this idea is she says in two closely related speeches. 
The first is from The Little Foxes where old Addie, ‘a tall, nice-looking 
Negro woman, about fifty-five’, a family retainer, says: 

‘There are people who eat the earth and eat all the people on it like 

in the Bible with the locusts. Then there are people who stand 

around and watch them eat it. Sometimes I think it ain’t right to 

stand and watch them do it.’ 
The second is from The North Star. Old Dr. Kurin, the devoted scien- 
tist and physician who has served the little Russian village which is 
the protagonist of the film, finds a famous German surgeon, whom he 
knew as a student, taking children’s blood (so much that they die 
from it) for transfusion to wounded Germans. Kurin goes into the 
room where Dr. Von Harden and his assistant, Richter, a typical 
Nazi, are operating. He says to Von Harden: 

‘I have heard about men like you. The civilized men who are 

sorry. That (points to Richter), that kind is nothing. They will go 

when their bosses go. But men like you who have contempt for 
men like him, to me you are the real filth. Men who do the work of 

Fascists and pretend to themselves they are better than those for 

whom they work. Men who do murder while they laugh at those 

who order them to do it. (With great anger) It is men like you who 
sold your people to men like him.’ 


The core of all the social anger which is the driving force in Miss 
Hellman’s dramas is contained in those two speeches: ‘Sometimes I 
think it ain’t right to stand around and watch them do it.’ — ‘ Civi- 
lized men who are sorry. . . . Men who do murder while they laugh 
at those who order them to do it.’ It is the plea for an active, fighting, 
total goodness (toward which words and ideas count little and only 
brave deeds make a real contribution). It is not only the foundation 
but almost the entire structure of The North Star, with its idyllic set- 
ting of the Russian village which opens the film against the holocaust 
which ends it. 

But again Watch on the Rhine stands out as the work in which the 
means and the end are most thoroughly blended. The Fascist evil is 
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set against the glowing bravery of the underground, personified not 
only in Kurt Miller but in his family. And here the author’s theme is 
stated again, simply and directly: 

KuRT. I have no wish to make a mystery of what I have been doing; 

it is only that it is awkward to place neatly. It sounds so big; it 

is so small. I am an Anti-Fascist. And that does not pay well... . 

FANNY. Are you a radical? 

KURT. You would have to tell me what that word mear.s to you, 

Madame. 

FANNY (after a slight pause). That is just. Perhaps we all have pri- 

vate definitions. We all are Anti-Fascists, for example — 

sARA. Yes. But Kurt works at it. 

FANNY. What kind of work? 

KurT. Any kind. Anywhere. 

Moreover, the whole action of Watch on the Rhine stems from the 
characters themselves and their relations to the world around them. 
The distance Miss Hellman has travelled since The Children’s Hour is 
marked by the fact that in Watch on the Rhine she has not only a theme 
and a story arranged to suit her moral purpose but leading characters 
who have learned to speak for themselves. , 

Almost every creative novelist and playwright has had the experi- 
ence of having certain of his characters suddenly do and say things 
beyond his conscious intentions for them. They take on a life of their 
own and at times their speeches seem to come only through the 
author’s fingertips. That happens only when the characters are alive 
and integrated in the author’s mind, not when they are his puppets. 
Kurt Miller speaks for himself and so does his wife Sara. Yet there is 
no doubt, knowing Miss Hellman and her philosophy, that she likes 
what they say, that it is exactly what she would have them say. In 
fact, there is no proof that she did not hammer out each sentence they 
speak as painstakingly as she did the speeches in her early plays or that 
she did not know exactly what she was writing at each stroke. No proof 
except the fact that these people are alive and that they set us aquiver 
with their actions and their emotions, as characters do who have their 


own life. 
Miss Hellman is beginning to relax. We wait with eager attention 


for her next play. 
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The Cossacks ride in The Battle of Russia 


Escape to Films 
HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


he Battle of Russia eked out a bare week and a half at the Globe Theatre in New York. 
In gg is 9p 1). C., it ran about the same length of time, despite the fact that it was 
greeted 1 1 both cities swith enthusiastic criticisms. This film, which earns a place beside 
Desert Victory as a brilliant record of an epic struggle, yet failed on its first run to find the 
way to its audience. It would almost seem that Holly wood had 'reason to rehach its tedious 
complaint that American audiences do not want to see war pictures. But the movie makers 
cannot easily shift the blame onto the public’s shoulders; the responsibility remains largely 
on their own broad beams. If the public is tired of war in films, it is because they have been 
bored by the pap and deadweight with which Hollywood has furnished forth its war 
subjects. Such satisfactory moments as /Vake Island, dir Force, This Land 1s Mine have 
been all too rare. 
The Battle of Russia is a tilm for all Americans, not only because it is about their tri- 
umphant ally, nor only because it was assembled by one of America’s favorite peacetime 
film directors, now Lt. Colonel Frank C apra, as the fifth of his Signal Corps series, hy We 
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Edmund Gwenn, with Lassie the heroine and Toots (on the platform) in Lassie Come Tome 


Fight. \t is besides all this an exciting film of the blood and thunder variety that Americans 
love so well when it’s set in their own Wild West. Such scenes as the siege of Leningrad, 
relieved by a miraculous last-minute rescue over the ice-coated surface of Lake Ladoga, 
or the meeting of the northern and southern armies around the embattled city of Stalingrad, 
these episodes have grandeur and sentiment in the best motion picture tradition. It is to be 
hoped that in second- and third-run theatres this story of the people of Russia will finally 
win its way through to the people of America. 

The mills that grind war films in Hollywood have not ceased to work altogether, but they 
grind exceeding slow. The outstanding effort so far this year has been Samuel Gol lwyn’s 
production of Lillian Hellman’s The North Star, and Miss Hellman’s earlier film, /Watch 
on the Rhine, still holds the honors for facing the issues squarely and dramatically. Other 
war films like Sahara and Guadalcanal Diary have called few changes on old-time 


formulae. 
Having lodged complaints against Hollywood for its persistent desire to escape from 
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Olivia de Havilland as the princess in Princess O'Rourke 


reality, it is difficult to carry the argument further since escape has led past so excellent 
“ appealing an assortment: of films. r% aed = summer with Ernst Lubitsch’ S 


laasheny, ‘a delightful spree into Eada at the t turn of hy century, in w hich hiniey 
Woolley and Gracie Fields joined scriptwriter Nunnally Johnson to make a film of con- 
sistent good taste and good humor. From the brothers Cagney came Fohnny Come Lately 
which, while not quite so consistent, was equally warm and served generously to introduce 
Grace George to the screen. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer contributed Lassi1e Come Home, dedi- 
cated to its author, Eric Knight, and telling in handsome Technicolor the tale of a dog and 
its friends. Norman Krasna wrote and directed Princess O’ Rourke for the Warner Brothers, 
and Olivia de Havilland filled delightfully the role of this princess of distant lands who 
loved an American aviator and found her way to the White House. Back at Twentieth 
Century-Fox there was Claudia, transferred with the utmost faithfulness and charm from 
the stage, complete even to Dorothy McGuire, and with Ina Claire and Robert Young 
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Dorothy McGuire and Robert Young in Clandia 






doing full justice to the roles of mother and husband to a youthful whirlwind. While the 
pickings from abroad were naturally thin, one light English comedy, Feannie, did win itself 
a welcome on this side of the ocean and has apparently settled down for a duration run at 
the elegantly refurbished Little Carnegie Theatre in New York. 
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Noel Coward 
SEWELL STOKES 


T 1s always a little difficult to accept the natural birth of Noel 
Coward. For the record, he first saw the light of day at the end 
of 1900, but far easier to credit is the belief that he came up suddenly 
through a trap-door some years later, declaring as he leapt into the 
limelight how impatient he was with adolescence. The cynical grin, 
the clipped speech, the sophisticated phrase must all have been there 
to start with, since they can by no stretch of the imagination ever 
have been connected with the smiles, lisps and chatter of innocent 
childhood. And less easy to explain than his birth is his life, which 
has taken in its quick stride so many things; mostly, it is true, things 
of the theatre. So diverse are his talents that a writer scarcely knows 
from which angle he is best approached. Shall Coward the playwright, 
the composer, the actor, the singer, the director, or the film star 
engage the attention? All are a part of his make-up and have had 
their share in causing him to be regarded, in his own country, as 
nothing less than a national figure. 

Perhaps what is most needed here and now is some kind of state- 
ment that will enable the reader of the future, searching the dusty 
files of the past, to discover what it was that earned him his fantastic 
reputation. For fantastic it is. And while nobody, unless he happens to 
be one of Coward’s unrelentingly harsh critics, wishes to remove the 
well-earned laurels from his brow, it does appear doubtful if what is 
likely to survive of his considerable output to date will quite justify 
the legend that must always surround his name. The trouble with 
legendary figures is that their live personalities are all too quickly 
lost sight of, so that, learning of them afterwards, even from those who 
enjoyed their acquaintance, one is still left wondering what all the 
fuss was about. And if, therefore, an attempt is made to gain at least 
an impression of the mercurial figure who is England’s most famous 
stage personality, something may be accomplished that will be of 
service to Coward himself; supposing, that is, he cares two straws 
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about posterity or what it will think of him — which is doubtful. 

When the slim, energetic, superbly groomed person of Noel 
Coward arrives at a certain London restaurant, such a flutter ensues 
among the theatrical celebrities lunching there that one is reminded 
of those spectators of an earlier day who, when Lily Langtry passed 
through a room, jumped on their chairs the better to catch a glimpse 
of her astonishing presence. Not only the lesser luminaries of the 
stage but artists of established reputation then whisper to one 
another that The Master is in their midst. And while it is not to be 
denied that in calling him The Master his confréres are having their 
little joke, it is nevertheless a title which quite honestly they have 
conferred upon him. Whether they like it or not, he is the acknowl- 
edged head of their profession, and they would be hard put to it 
finding anybody to take his place. Men as active and brilliantly 
versatile as Coward is are not come by more than once in a generation, 
and they know it. Twenty years ago, looking much as he does today, 
this prodigy of the theatre burst upon the town as a most surprising 
young man — a man whose future nobody could predict. Since then, 
year in and year out, he has continued to surprise them, and, what is 
perhaps more remarkable still, his future remains as unpredictable 
as it always did. Many and solid as are the achievements which today 
lie in his wake, nobody would care even now to hazard an opinion 
as to what he may yet have up his forty-three-year-old sleeve. We 
are still able to agree with Miss G. B. Stern who, long ago, declared 
him in her estimation to be ‘permanently potential’. 

Listening to a gramophone recording of Coward singing one of 
his own songs can, for anybody who has not seen him in performance, 
be a pretty terrible ordeal; indeed, he is left wondering why, since the 
singer has no voice, he has been allowed to sing. And only to those who 
have heard him in person is given the delight of recalling how the 
performer, excitingly alive on the stage, exercised over them that 
extraordinary spell which is an integral part of his make-up; a spell 
whose quality must somehow be defined if any reasonable conclusion 
regarding Coward’s success on the stage is to be arrived at. It can 
partly be explained, perhaps, by pointing out that not only when he 
comes before the footlights, but also when he enters a drawing-room, 
he makes his presence fe/t before ever he has opened his mouth. In 
short, he has that ‘star quality’, the possession of which enables an 
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actor to do exactly as he pleases with an audience. In this connection 
the writer has not forgotten the moment when Ethel Barrymore, 
attempting to persuade him (who had never seen her on the stage) 
that she had just this quality, cried thrillingly, ‘I can act anything! 
Anything! I can act the telephone directory. Hand me one — and I'll 
show you.’ Alas, the great opportunity was missed. . . . 

Remembered, too, is a party in New York to which all the leading 
actors and dramatists had been invited, and at which Coward turned 
up half-way through the evening. Until his arrival the party might 
have been likened to a Christmas-tree whose branches glittered with 
bright baubles; but his presence was needed before the candles could 
be said to be alight. As always, he came into the room without any 
attempt at an entrance, and though he stood perfectly still, his body 
seemed to vibrate, as if seen through a haze of heat or reflected in the 
gently ruffled surface of a pool. ‘Well, now’, his quizzical expression 
said, ‘here we all are —I can’t quite think why — but since we are 
here, hadn’t we better be gay about it? Will you start, or shall I? 
Perhaps I’d better. . . .” And he did. Which sounds like crediting 
him with being the life and soul of the party; but in fairness to him it 
should be added that his trick of persuading everybody there that 
but for his timely arrival the party would next morning have been 
considered a flop was performed with an utter lack of self-conscious- 
ness. Or was it? 

The secret of Coward’s success as an entertainer — if it can be 
called a secret — is simply that he is determined to enjoy himself in 
whatever part he is playing and sincerely hopes that you will join 
him in the fun. ‘I intend to have a good time myself’, is the essence 
of his attitude, ‘and if you don’t care about doing the same, it is 
rather your fault, you know.’ 

As actor, playwright, composer, director and professional wit, he 
has entertained the public since 1920, at about which time he started 
seriously to invent himself. Since then he has never ceased to be the 
hero of his own “success story’, continually strengthening his reputa- 
tion in various directions and establishing himself as a worker in the 
theatre whose versatility can seldom have been equalled. His joints, 
it was recently observed by a critic, are lubricated with success. 

So vast is Coward’s theatrical output, including as it does 
comedies, dramas, musicals, revues and one-acters, that there is 
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difficulty in extracting from the volume of his work a theme that 
can be said to give it shape and direction of thought. Yet there 
can be traced, in almost every line he has written, a creed whose 
articles he has never ceased to emphasise; and his attitude towards 
life is often as clearly expressed in an unimportant song as in a major 
play. Satire, used very much as Wilde used it, is the weapon with 
which, remorselessly, he hits out at those upholders of a stale conven- 
tion whose sterile example can be such a danger to the rising genera- 
tion. ‘Let us be gay!’ he cries passionately, aware of what a precious 
gift gaiety is to mankind: a conviction which never fails to incur the 
wrath of those solemn owls who, fearful of being toppled from their 
perch, can do no better than accuse him of being merely facetious. 
Listen to him justify himself in Private Lives. 

ELYOT: You mustn’t be serious, my dear, it’s just what they want. 

AMANDA: Who’s they? 

ELYOoT: All the futile moralists who try to make life unbearable. Laugh at 


them. Be flippant. Laugh at everything, all their sacred shibboleths. 
Flippancy brings out the acid in their damned sweetness and light. 


Yes, it has been unending, the struggle between Coward and the 
owls, but many dingy feathers have been plucked since it opened, 
quietly enough, with the publication of a little book called 4 Withered 
Nosegay. In that little book, coming from the press shortly after the 
last war, an unknown Noel Coward, who even at that early date was 
sure enough of his ultimate success to irritate those who considered 
he took too much for granted, started out on his campaign of deflating 
the pompous and substituting gaiety for boredom. Its contents were 
made up of the cod-biographies of imaginary historical persons, writ- 
ten in a style which, while obviously burlesque, was shrewdly apt 
enough to bring home to the tedious biographers, who for years had 
made their victims duller than they could ever have been in life, the 
fact that they had better write like Lytton Strachey or give up alto- 
gether. It was an unassuming piece of work, but in it was the seed of 
that impatience with absurd convention which was later to give so 
much of Coward’s writing its pointed significance. 

With the production in 1924 of The Vortex, in which he appeared 
himself as the neurotic son of a neurotic mother, Coward may be said 
to have started out in earnest upon his jaunty career. Originally the 
play was put on at an art theatre outside London, on a shoestring 
provided by Michael Arlen, at that time popular as the author of 
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PRESENT LAUGHTER 

If Noel Coward has heard the call ‘Author, Author!’ from first-night audi- 
ences less often than other dramatists, it is because he has had the wit to 
write, and cast, himself in so many of his plays. Present Laughter is the latest 
example of Coward’s ability to pursue himself with the rueful malice with 
which he has pursued others. This candor has its effect on an aspiring 


playwright (James Donald) given to hero-worship. 
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DESIGN FOR LIVING 


With roars of laughter, Leo, Otto and Gilda ring down the curtain on De- 
sign for Living. Convention, in the person of husband Ernest, has just 
stamped and stumbled out of the room, and the three are left to frolic 
according to their own perfected pattern. The play, written by Noel Coward 
for himself and the Lunts, set the capstone in America on the Coward 
‘legend’ of which Sewell Stokes writes. 
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FAMILY ALBUNI 


Noel Coward devised Private Lives tor Gertrude lawrence, and the two were 
co-starred when the playwright brought to New York in 1936 nine one-act 
plays and three evenings of theatre under the collective title, Tonight at 
8:30. They are seen above as Jane and Jasper Featherways in the conclud- 
ing drama, Family Album, wryly subtitled ‘ A Victorian Comedy with Music’. 
Tonight at 8:30 was Coward’s ‘Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant’. 
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NOEL COWARD as Captain Kinross of H. M. 8. Torrin in the film, Ji 
Which We Serve, the playwright’s tribute as writer, producer and actor to 
Britain’s fighting men and the cause in which they fight. 
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The Green Hat. Shortly afterwards it moved to the West End, with 
the result that both playwright and star (the same in this instance) 
were promptly made. There followed this success, during the hectic 
1920s, a series of brittle comedies which included Fallen Angels, Hay 
Fever, The Queen Was in the Parlour, Home Chat and The Marquise. 
To these and other plays of his— some of which he was alleged 
to have written during a week-end — flocked the jeunesse dorée, 
whose god he had suddenly become; and any composite picture of 
social London at that time must include Coward’s taut figure clad 
in a bright silk dressing-gown, smoking a tireless cigarette and grin- 
ning sardonically. He became the pet of ultra-smart circles in which his 
commonest utterance was greeted by the devotees as a pearl of wit or, 
as it was then called, ‘another Noelism’. No wonder that the solemn 
owls shook their heads knowingly, convinced that this idol of a shrill- 
voiced coterie would soon suffer eclipse. What they did not realise 
was that this god of the darlings fully intended becoming the darling 
of the gods. In taking him for a mere flaneur, they had gravely mis- 
taken their man, whose breast hid not a fluttering heart but a throb- 
bing dynamo. 

With the arrival, in 1929, of the musical Bitter Sweet, written, 
composed and directed by himself, Coward had the errand-boys 
whistling his tunes on the street, and the owls knew that they were 
fighting a losing battle. When, two years later, he staged Cavalcade — 
a dramatic spectacle in which were traced the fortunes of an English 
middle-class family through three generations — they gave up the 
fight altogether. Thereafter, Coward became the favourite playwright 
of the great British Public, one odd result of which was that his 
erstwhile fervid admirers took umbrage, accusing him of truckling 
to the multitude. For this they were taken to task by James Agate, 
the critic of the Sunday Times, who in the course of his lecture to 
them said: ‘Waspishness set in with Cavalcade, which it declared to be 
bad art, grating on everything that one would most want to forget. 
“Dear Noel has quite run off the lines”, it buzzed about the foyer. 
. . . Not to these highbrows was the entertainment value of Cavalcade 
of any account. That it filled Drury Lane nine times a week for a year 
with an average of 2,600 people at a performance, that it found work 
for a great number of actors and stage hands, and kept the film wolf 
from the door of our nearest approach to a national theatre — these 
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were pot-boiling arguments unworthy of highbrow consideration. . . . 
But fortunately for his peace of mind, the object of all this hullabaloo 
was already too engrossed in writing, directing and composing a revue 
called Words and Music even to be aware of it. 

When, early this year, Coward, attired in the old silk dressing- 
gown of The Vortex period, strolled on to the stage as the star of his 
latest comedy, Present Laughter, it was difficult not to believe oneself 
back in the old days. So unchanged was his appearance and the sound 
of his voice that one forgot for a moment all that had happened to 
the world since then — that had happened to him, too. Yet there was 
no escaping the calculation that this gay, resilient figure, once more 
inviting an audience to enjoy his talent with him, was actually the 
middle-aged author of no less than twenty plays, seven revues, three 
musicals on the grand scale, ten one-acters, countless songs, an amus- 
ing autobiography and a volume of short stories. One had to hand it 
to him and acknowledge his right to be regarded as something more 
than ‘a fellow of some humour’ — which is as far as George Jean 
Nathan is prepared to go in that direction. And so upset is Sean 
O’Casey by what the poor boy does — or does not do — that he has 
devoted three chapters of a book of his to roundly abusing him. 

‘The truth, of course, is’, says O’Casey, ‘that Noel Coward 
hasn’t put even his nose into the front rank of second-class dramatists, 
let alone into the front rank of first-class dramatists.’ One feels that a 
brother playwright of O’Casey’s quality could have afforded to refrain 
from indulgence in such ungenerous observation, though Coward is 
unlikely to care. Anyway, he has his answer, which one suspects him 
of putting into the mouth of Roland Maule, the highbrow playwright 
in Present Laughter. ‘What you don’t realise’, says this young man, 
addressing a popular actor, ‘is that the theatre of the future is the 
theatre of ideas.’ At which the actor comes back with, ‘That may be 
but at the moment I am occupied with the theatre of the present.’ 

Certainly nobody could know more than Coward does about the 
theatre of the present, nor could anybody work harder in its interests. 
The energy he now displays is almost bewildering and in excess even 
of his high-powered efforts as a younger man. He leaves the stage-door 
one night only to turn up in the Middle East the next, and if between 
these two appearances he has made a film, nobody is surprised. 

It was not to be expected that an entertainer with his fingers 
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so firmly on the public pulse would remain for ever aloof from the 
cinema, though for years he took no active interest in it whatever, 
turning a deaf ear to ‘offers’ made him in Hollywood and elsewhere. 
His one and only appearance as a screen actor, and a brief one at 
that, was made during the last war, at a time when he was glad enough 
of the small sum paid him by D. W. Griffith for a few days’ work in 
Hearts of the World, a picture the then ace-director was making in 
Europe as propaganda for the Allies. After that experience he stead- 
fastly refused to put himself at the mercy of studio dictators, fore- 
seeing no doubt the difficulties likely to arise from an inevitable com- 
promise between his own ideas and theirs. For an independent unit, 
composed mostly of friends, he did eventually appear in The Scoun- 
drel, a film made at small cost in New York, that earned the praise of 
critics wherever it was shown, if for no other reason than its refusal 
to be banal and its inclusion of witty dialogue. Silence followed, so 
far as films were concerned, until the recently produced Jn Which We 
Serve, a picture that, by proving enormously successful with the public 
on both sides of the Atlantic, proved also that Coward’s common 
sense was worth more than the accumulated experience of men whose 
lives had been spent in the picture business. It proved, for instance, 
that to become a box-office attraction a film need not necessarily be 
an excuse for the marshalling of battalions of script writers, dialogue 
experts, gag-inserters, yes-men and no-men, but that one man, 
provided he knew his own mind, could capably produce a film and 
be its star actor into the bargain. Before Coward had been many days 
at the studio, it also became apparent that the job he had set himself 
was to be completed precisely within the time allowed for its comple- 
tion — a fact which no picture director is ever likely to forget and 
will certainly never forgive. 

But if theatrical historians of the future attempt to understand 
Coward through the medium of his films, they will fail. Not in the 
neutral-tinted flickers on a screen is his achievement to be caught, nor 
any part of it; though admittedly his actions in brilliant technicolor, 
projected at three times the normal speed, might produce a glimmer 
of the truth concerning him. 
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The Battle of the Orchestras 


GEORGE BEISWANGER 


WENTY years ago, on May 26, 1924, Victor Herbert died, and a 
"Red epoch in American musical theatre drew to a close. For the 
country of his adoption, this Irish-American had written some forty 
light operas, winning a place in the public heart unparalleled in his 
day or since. All of the operettas were in the tradition Herbert had em- 
braced since the days when, a young man, he played violin in the pit 
of a Vienna theatre, the curtain rising on another masterpiece of Jo- 
hann Strauss, Jr. At the peak of his career, a chorus and orchestra from 
the Manhattan Opera House were commandeered for Naughty Mari- 
etta (1910). A concertmeister sat at the first desk, his name and position 
recorded on the playbill. The conductor was M. Gaetano Merola — 
just to utter it, a name of musical weight. Had Offenbach, Adolphe 
Adam or even Mozart stood in Mr. Merola’s place on the podium, each 
would have faced a familiar ensemble: the strings massed and pre- 
dominant; the woodwinds marshalled to speak their humors in choir; 
the brass discreetly in hand, awaiting a grand tutti; and behind, the 
simple percussion of tympani and drums, with glockenspiel and tri- 
angle for accent, the cymbal for exclamation point. On the desk be- 
neath was a score that pulsed and flowed with the beat the romantic 
composers had taught and the waltz had glorified — and the score was 
in Victor Herbert’s own hand. 

But already the crest of the wave had passed. It is true that The 
Madcap Duchess (1913), Princess Pat and Rudolph Friml’s Katinka 
(both 1915) were still to come. Some of Victor Herbert’s best tunes 
would be incorporated into editions of Florenz Ziegfeld’s Follies up 
through 1924. A last operetta would reach the boards the year of the 
composer’s death. But this work would be a failure. During the decade 
from Princess Pat to The Dream Girl, the orchestra of Victor Herbert 
and the dramatic form that created it were being slowly pounded to 
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pieces under the impact of a new beat, the relentless flood of a new 
musical comedy theatre which Herbert never understood and to which 
he could not adjust. What was he to make, for instance, of Watch 
Your Step (1914) a “syncopated musical show’ brashly labelled ‘made 
in America’, its tunes picked out on a piano by a bumptious musical 
illiterate named Irving Berlin? What must his private comment have 
been two years later when the names of Herbert and Berlin were 
coupled as ‘composers’ on the playbill of The Century Girl? 

One can also imagine his thoughts when, beneath the title of Maid 
in America (1915), he read, ‘all kinds of music rewritten (sic) by 
Sigmund Romberg and Harry Carroll’. Victor Herbert knew what it 
was to have his own music rewritten. For years anonymous ‘arrang- 
ers’ had made a business of reducing Herbert’s ample scores to the 
instruments and capacities of dance bands just beginning to flood the 
country. The ‘art’ of arranging was an old one, necessary in a country 
as primitive musically as the United States remained up to the First 
World War. 

But here was the arranger in a new role. Reversing his field, he had 
taken on the job of supplying orchestral substance — or at least of 
applying orchestral surface — to tunes often written by men who 
could not even read the clefs of a piano score. Sometimes it was the 
conductor who did (or supervised) the task as a matter of routine and 
without acknowledgment in the playbill. Sometimes it was an unsung 
Frank Sadler or Oscar Radin, content with a credit line somewhere 
between the gloves and the hats. As late as 1923 Earl Carroll’s current 
Vanities relegated the orchestrator to the thirty-fifth of thirty-nine 
lines of credits at the tail end of the program: ‘orchestrations by 
Arthur Lange’, sandwiched between ‘stage and house draperies by 
Ferguson’ and ‘mirror mosaic by Alex Hall’. 

All through the twenties, for that matter, playbills omitted as often 
as they recorded the names of the men who were making the new tunes 
theatrically presentable. Often the job was farmed out to half-a-dozen 
hands adept at the business of turning melodies into dance-floor music, 
arrangers attached to music publishing houses who got paid by the 
yard. Many of them knew little more about music than did the now 
forgotten ‘composers’ who pounded out the bulk of the tunes. But here 
and there some ambitious youngster with a genuine symphonic back- 
ground was swept into the industry by the necessity of making a living, 
some Russell Bennett or Hans Spialek who added to a knowledge of 
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the classical orchestra a flair for spreading over a score the new im- 
pulse that had taken possession of popular music. 

In time the more expert orchestral hand came to be recognized and 
acknowledged. With the playbills as evidence, one can trace the first 
appreciation to the tunesters themselves; those of them, that is, whose 
melodies were destined to live, whose sense of theatre was helping to 
make over the musical comedy stage, and whose innate musicianship, 
inadequately tutored as it may have been at first, met these orchestrat- 
ing talents on equal terms. Song-makers with the latent powers of 
Jerome Kern, George Gershwin, Richard Rodgers and Cole Porter, 
conductor-composers like Herbert P. Stothart and Werner Janssen 
(whose later destinies lay in Hollywood as lords of the symphonic 
sound track) were not men to conceal their debt to the midwives of 
their inspirations. It is in the playbills of their shows (and practically 
nowhere else) that one finds the names of Emil Gerstenberger and 
Maurice de Pack who, with Bennett and Spialek, were doing the finer 
orchestrations of the twenties. These names gradually creep forward in 
the playbill until in the thirties Bennett, Spialek and De Pack, with 
Conrad Salinger for a while and such newcomers as Donald Walker 
and Ted Royal, are found more or less regularly on the first page. 

What did these men of musical parts actually accomplish, and 
why was their job essential to the musical theatre that has grown to 
splendid fulness in our own day? Victor Herbert’s answer would have 
been as false as it was simple. Even with Irving Berlin, the point was 
not that he was musically untaught but that the gift of speaking in a 
new musical tongue had been given to one unlearned. He and his 
colleagues are not musical illiterates today. As a matter of fact, Rich- 
ard Rodgers had a hand in the orchestral texture of his works from the 
very beginning; so did Cole Porter and, in an even more comprehen- 
sive way, Jerome Kern; George Gershwin was mastering the art at his 
untimely death. And all of them thought orchestrally from the start. 

But the orchestra for which their early tunes were written was not 
the orchestra for which they were ultimately destined. That orchestra 
did not exist except in its most rudimentary form. It was the achieve- 
ment of the Gerstenbergers, the Bennetts and the Spialeks to bring it 
into full being. Their job was to take the operetta ensemble as Victor 
Herbert left it and the vaudeville band as George M. Cohan knew it, 
to weld them together and to make them over in a new image. 

The core of that image had been given shape in New Orleans be- 
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fore the turn of the century by unlettered Negro players, most of them 
anonymous, whose way of playing we know only by a few records left 
by their immediate successors and cherished by the purists of ‘hot 
jazz’. This nuclear, honky-tonk band consisted of half-a-dozen instru- 
ments: cornet, trombone, clarinet, bass fiddle, banjo and drums (if 
one is permitted to call ‘instrument’ the profuse and largely unortho- 
dox assortment of percussive paraphernalia presided over by the 
drummer). Sometimes a violin was added. Around Ig00 came the 
piano. Some fifteen or twenty years later, the saxophone was taken 
over as the music’s centre moved to Chicago. 

Fundamental in the pattern of this band was the ‘rhythm section’ 
(as it was later to be called) of bass fiddle, banjo and drums, for it was 
this which laid the smooth, resilient floor from which the melody 
instrument (or the voice of the blues singer) took off and soared. As 
early as 1920 one can see the percussion instruments of this floor — 
shell, drum with and without snares, wood, cymbal, tomtom, etc. — 
working their way into an otherwise conventional arrangement, by 
Russell Bennett, of a Jerome Kern tune. As this band moved north 
and spread throughout the country, its music — more rhythm than 
anything else — preceded it, seeping into popular consciousness no 
one knows exactly how. Instruments were doubled or added: cornets 
and trombones in twos or threes; the saxophones, threatening the 
original fabric, then brought under control; the rest of the woodwinds; 
more strings. Further details — the discoveries in rhythm, sonority 
and the technical resources of each instrument, the devices of ‘riffs’ 
and free counterpoint, the adjustments to traditional music that came 
as white bands took over the style — these need not detain us. 

Suffice it to say that it was the rhythm, the color, the theatre im- 
pulses of this new music-making instrument which got into the blood 
of the tunesters, mingling there with every strain already in the musi- 
cal fabric of the Broadway show and with influences that were to 
stream in from every direction outside. But to give the new impulses 
full voice and to join them with the old in fruitful issue, the battle of 
the orchestras had to be fought to a finish, the old for a time completely 
routed, the new rounded into effective theatre shape. The first engage- 
ment came in Victor Herbert’s and Rudolf Friml’s day when Broad- 
way tried, and for the period succeeded, in squaring early premoni- 
tions of the new rhythm with the traditional European device of 
syncopation. The ragtime band was the answer. Victor Herbert found 
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it not beyond his range of sympathy and understanding. Sigmund 
Romberg was to make valiant and at the time notably effective efforts 
in an idiom that stemmed in part from this compromise. 

More ambitious was the attempt of the twenties to transpose the 
new idiom for the symphonic orchestra. In the very year that Victor 
Herbert died, Paul Whiteman brought to Aeolian Hall a program of 
arrangements that made current history. The last item was George 
Gershwin’s piano fantasy, Rhapsody in Blue, scored by Ferde Grofé 
for full orchestra. Nevertheless, the device of “semi-symphonic’ ar- 
rangements proved stillborn so far as theatre was concerned. Orches- 
trators indeed learned how to appliqué a symphonic surface onto jazz 
material, but the trick was not for the Broadway show. It had to be 
taken to Hollywood where the films, with their atmospheric and anti- 
theatre approach to music, could put it to real use. During the same 
period, ‘name’ bands broke onto the Broadway stage in a rash of musi- 
cals and then quietly stole away. Their goods, built usually out of 
some trade-mark trick monotonously exploited, were not theatre 
either. Even today, the typical dance and radio band is constitution- 
ally incapable of rendering a beautifully composed and orchestrated 
Broadway hit tune without knocking off its edge, removing its temper. 

All the while the professional orchestrators, their heads in close 
conference and frenzied rehearsal with their colleague composers, con- 
ductors, dancewrights and directors, were quietly going about the 
business of moulding into shape the orchestra and the ways of scoring 
that would make effective theatre on the new base. By the early thir- 
ties, the foundation work had been done. The achievement was sig- 
nalized in almost manifesto form on the playbill of Jerome Kern’s 
The Cat and the Fiddle (1931). The new orchestra was boldly listed 
instrument by instrument (and the players named): 3 pianos, one 
doubling on the celeste; 2 violins, viola, cello, bass (doubling on the 
tuba); flute and saxophone, oboe and sax, clarinet, bass clarinet and 
sax; 3 trumpets, trombone; marimba, xylophone, glockenspiel, etc., 
tympani and drums. A credit line reading, ‘orchestrations devised by 
Jerome Kern and scored by Russell Bennett’, stated the nature of the 
collaboration. And when, in the course of the evening, the score filed 
down to a flute, a marimba and a bass fiddle, people felt, if they didn’t 
know, that something thrilling, simple and secure had emerged from 
the lush confusion that accompanied the battle of the twenties. 

Note in the list above that the strings are back. As a matter of fact, 
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they had never been forgotten nor entirely lost. Therein lies an im- 
portant clue to what these orchestrators had accomplished and the 
composers with them, a sign that the new foundation would in time 
support even stones taken from the structure of the old Victor Herbert 
scores. The central beat, the instrumental balance, the orchestral 
color, the way of breaking music up and reordering it for comedy and 
dance, the support to be given dialogue and recitative — all had been 
transformed. But neither composers nor orchestrators had forgotten 
what made the musical theatre of the past great, nor had they irrev- 
ocably put aside even the harmonic niceties of orthodox idiom. There 
are songs in today’s hit shows harmonized and orchestrated in a way 
that would bring the nod of understanding and approval from Schu- 
bert or even Bach. And George M. Cohan — to reach towards the op- 
posite pole — would not feel out in the cold either. The richly orthodox 
music of Oklahoma! on a sound jazz base is no accident, nor is the ampli- 
fied orchestra with its strengthened strings. Neither is the fact that a 
Broadway-taught public is now flocking to Strauss’ Die Fledermaus 
(Rosalinda) and Lehar’s The Merry Widow, as it refused to do in the 
twenties and early thirties. It is no surprise that Russell Bennett is 
bringing to Broadway, as this issue goes to press, a 1944 version of 
Carmen, retouched by his hand but its music and spirit intact. And it is 
no miracle that a Kurt Weill, coming as Victor Herbert did from a 
European land, should today, in One Touch of Venus, find himself at 
home in a manner whose beginnings Herbert heard only to reject. In 
making a future, the orchestrator had recovered a past. 

One more point, and this the most crucial. As orchestrators, Rus- 
sell Bennett, Hans Spialek, Donald Welker and their ilk made up 
their minds from the beginning to submit to the severest discipline a 
scorer can undergo, that of working in the theatre with theatre men on 
the understanding that every note set down must enhance the pur- 
poses of the show and stand up under the test. In a rehearsal of Du- 
barry Was a Lady (1939), the dance director, Robert Alton, said to 
Cole Porter: ‘Cole, I want you to get Russell [Bennett] to build up 
those two bars very big. We’ve got a swell break there I want the 
music to emphasize.’ (See THEATRE ARTS, January 1940.) Those were 
orders, and they were followed to the letter. Perhaps this is not the 
way to music that can stand alone (though even here the record com- 
panies can put up a stout argument). But it is the way to great theatre 
music, the kind that builds with a show and that can be built upon. 
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‘ vERY man has a more or less conscious longing to transform him- 
E self into something other than he is. We carry within ourselves 
the potentialities of all passions, all fates, all forms of life. Nothing 
human is alien to us. If this were not so we could not understand other 
men as we do, either in life or in art. But inheritance, training, indi- 
vidual experience nourish and bring to flower only a few of these seeds. 
The others fade and die. Our bourgeois life is limited and poor in sen- 
sation. A normal human being usually finds the whole ecstasy of love, 
the whole joy of freedom only once in his life. He hates thoroughly only 
once and only once does he bury a beloved one with desperate sorrow 
and die at last himself. This is all too small a return for the possibilities 
of love, hate, rejoicing and sorrow that we are born with.’ And this, 
Max Reinhardt says, is why the passion for theatre — to be a part of a 
theatre, or at least an onlooker there — is a driving force in man. 

Reinhardt’s complete assurance that the theatre could hold every 
form of satisfaction expressive of the fullest life, this faith added to a 
complete faith in the actor’s power of revelation is what gave him the 
inner setting for his enormous outer labors. He has often been called 
the most successful producer of his generation, and most certainly he 
was in the sense that he gave an active theatre its fullest fruition. 
There was no part of a theatre man’s labors that he did not understand 
and value. A little anecdote often told of him indicates how even the 
smallest detail of a production could add the spark of its own life to the 
life of the whole for him. ‘Tonight’, he said once, ‘the red carpet plays 
with us.’ 

Reinhardt would have been completely stifled by a theatre that 
limited its repertory to new plays or to plays of his own age or his own 
country. The Greek classics (Aristophanes as well as the tragic poets), 
Shakespeare and Moliére, of course, the Restoration dramatists, 
Shaw, Ibsen, Strindberg, Romain Rolland, Tolstoi were as familiar on 
his lists, and as successful in his handling, as Goethe, Schiller, Kleist 
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MAX REINHARDT brought his production of The Miracle, the Voll- 
moeller-Humperdinck pageant- pantomime given in London in arena style 
in 1g11, to New York in 1924 where Norman Bel Geddes transformed the 
Century Theatre into a Gothic cathedral for it. There Reinhardt deployed 
his medieval crowd and there (above) Lady Diana Manners played the 
Virgin, Rosamond Pinchot the Nun and Orville Caldwell the Knight. 
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SUMURUN 


Winthrop Ames not only introduced Max Reinhardt to the American public 
but gave the new stagecraft a marked impetus when he brought Sumurun to 
New York in 1912. T he play was a wordless, music-haunted, sensuous dream 
of Arabian nights for which Ernst Stern designed costumes and sets. One 
of these, the street scene (above) formed, with its endless procession of lovely 
and laughable figures, a colorful link between the nine major tableaux. 
\shley Dukes, writing of the English production, said recently: ‘Some 
playgoers saw in it an event as significant as the appearance of Diaghilev’s 
Ballet Russe in the same year; but few were aware that the young professor 
who guided the spectacle had a decade of notable productions behind him. 

Actually Reinhardt’s creative direction was something quite distinct 
from the interpretive direction of Stanislavski, Otto Brahm, Antoine or 
Granville Barker. His attack, from first to last, was that of an original 
artist to whom all collaborators of the stage, even the dramatic poet, 
were subordinate.’ Sumurun was a beguiling example of this style. 
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DANTON 


The range of Reinhardt’s creative direction can be gauged by the contrast 
between Sumurun, originally produced in the intimate Kamme srspiele, and 
Danton, which rocked the huge Grosses Schauspielhaus, a remade circus 
building, to its rafters. Reinhardt’s mastery of crowds was never better illus- 
trated than in the Revolutionary tribunal scene, shown here. The Grosses 
Schauspielhaus, with its orchestra floor, modelled on the Greek theatre, 
its huge stage and vast proportions, allowed free scope for mass effects. 
Outstanding productions in this theatre were Oedipus, Orestes, Hamlet and 
Goetz von Berlichinge n with such great actors as Moissi, Wegener, Krauss, 
Janssen, Pallenberg, Jannings, the Thimigs in leading voles. He used the 
steps of the C athedral at Salzburg for his far-famed produc tion of Everyman, 
played Calderon in the University Church, staged Faust in an outdoor riding 
academy and directed the Merchant of Venice with that city’s own canals 
and bridges for background. His intimate theatres included the Kammer- 
spiele and the exquisite Redoutensall in Maria Theresa’s Vienna palace. 
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ELISABETH BERGNER 


Many actors who played in Rein- 
hardt’s companies have, since the 
advent of Nazism, found in America 
a new home and a renewed oppor- 
tunity. Among them Bassermann, 
Homolka, Sokoloff and Elisabeth 
Bergner are best known to Amer- 
ican screen and theatre audiences. 
Homolka is now appearing in The 
Innocent Voyage, and Elisabeth 
Bergner, shown here as Joan of 
Arc, in which role she gave a 
mmetatile performance, is at the 
moment enjoying a long run in 
The Two Mrs. Carrolls. 
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and all the German moderns down to the expressionists. He experi- 
mented with every form and scale of production, with every style of 
acting and design, and never found the labor too hard even when 
rewards were lacking. 

Reinhardt directed the Deutsches Theater in Berlin for twenty- 
five years and its history is a record that other theatres the world over 
have envied. But this could not satisfy his hungry hands and mind. 
He tried out a theatre for the masses. He tested the full values of the 
small and intimate theatre. He pitted Viennese talents and audiences 
against those of Berlin. He made the Salzburg festivals a summer 
theatre for tourists of all nations. He played Goldoni and The Mer- 
chant of Venice in an open square in Venice. He sent Sumurun to 
America to show what good actors could do with pantomime. He was 
the inspiration and instructor of many American actors, designers, 
producers who sought him out in his own country. He took The Mir- 
acle to London and, working with Norman Bel Geddes, brought it 
full-scale and challenging to New York. 

Whatever could be presented within the walls of a theatre, or in an 
arena that could serve as a playing space for actors, he did. There were 
plenty of failures along the way, excesses and lapses from taste, but 
whatever he did was done with vitality, always with the best that 
was in him, always in the service of the theatre, of perfecting its 
means and broadening its horizons. Reinhardt has so many things to 
his credit that until we catch up with his faith in the arts of the theatre 
as a source of human satisfaction, until we can match his enthusiasm, 
his broad approach, his boundless energy and inspiring teaching, it is 
as well to forget his limitations and the weary stumblings of his last 
years away from the home and the country and the people that he 
loved. 

What Reinhardt did for the actors of his generation only the actors 
know in full. But those who have worked with him, young and old, 
comedian and tragedian, are generous of their appreciation. Many of 
them could play well only under his direction but those were the lesser 
artists and not the ones he loved most. The others have gone out into 
the theatres of the world. What he did for playwrights is on the record 
and it is an eternal marvel. Here, for example, is a table indicating the 
playwrights who were most often represented in 23,374 performances 
of 452 plays under his direction in Berlin during a quarter-century. 
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Shakespeare ..... 2527 Molifre. ......- 333 
Smew. .... ee s OS Sternheim. . . ... . 318 
Wedekind. ..... . II7I MMe ccc itxcens 
Hauptmann. ..... 974 PO ce SO 
Goethe. ....... Fe Bet 2. ies ss, SO 
Schiller. . . . . .. . 645  Hofmannsthal. ... . 202 
Strindberg ...... 4g! ROM. tc 
WOM wwe ts Someitsier. tts 


The division of the Shakespeare list is in itself heart-warming. 


4 Midsummer Night’s Dream ............ +. 427 

Tae Bderchenief Venice 2. 2 ew SB 

PS RK ew OR MER ee oS 

Mamigg ww ee ee ae ee Bsn hte ae an. dcp 

kd i 
Uh ee ee es = G BR 

te ee ee 

DS 24 be wee os ee Dem ew ye vee BE 

King fear... . >. Se Wy oe ee ee HBR ee 

Much Ado About Nothing .........4+54++5.-. 

Julius Caesar... .. . ee eee ee eee ee 

The Merry Wives of Windsor... . 1... ..+45.44 & 

PS A a a a 

A 
RP EP CPE cc ce EK Dee 
RRS ee Sa eg as at ee RS He ee ee 

meer meee Tr FOE es oa ae ae 

i ee ee ee eee eee ee 35 

EE eh KE SS eee 
Ns 6k es ee ee OS ee Se Be 
| eee eer ae ae ee a a | 
Coriolanus...... ee ae ee ee ee 9 


And the mere range in the names of his greatest successes — Oedipus, 
Fulius Caesar, Midsummer Night’s Dream, Danton’s Death, St. oan, 
Don Carlos, La Belle Héléne, Die Fledermaus, Faust, Everyman, The 
Servant of Two Masters — these should be enough to set going the 
imaginations of younger men — directors and producers — who have 
been content to stand before a theatre’s half-opened gates because 
they doubted their public’s willingness to enter in if the gates were 
flung wide open to all the world’s great dramatic literature. 
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George M. Cohan* 


The Man Who Owned Broadway 
WARD MOREHOUSE 


EORGE M. COHAN was a man of our times whose business was the 
American theatre. He was born in the $6-a-month attic of a 
frame house on Corkie Hill, Providence, Rhode Island. 

He was the boy owner of the American flag, and throughout his 
years he was the Yankee Doodle Boy. 

His name — that is, his grandfather’s name — was not Cohan. 
It was Keohane, and pronounced Ca-han. Later the spelling became 
Cohan and the pronunciation Co-HAN. 

He was the Man Who Owned Broadway and he did more to adver- 
tise it than any other man of his time, but toward the end of his years 
Broadway was a street he did not know — that did not know him. 

George Michael Cohan had a crazy dance, a kangaroo walk and 
nasal, out-one-corner-of-the-mouth talk; he had a giggle, a grimace 
and a wagging finger. He came into the theatre as a kid of the streets, 
moved right in, and won the homage of millions. 

Playwright, song writer, play doctor, stage director, actor, dancer, 
producer — Cohan was all of that. For half a century he was the 
hardest worker the theatre had. As a playwright he set the style for the 
swift-moving American comedy of the present century. He wrote 
hundreds of songs and one of them won him a special Congressional 
Medal. He sang many of his songs — in his fashion. As a dancer he 
danced with his arms, legs, hands, feet, ankles, and his specialty was 
that cockeyed prance that carried him across the stage and up one side 
of the proscenium arch. As an actor, real recognition did not come to 
him until the last decade of his life, but during that decade, on the 
sheer merit of several performances, he won the acclaim of the land. 

In his early years and in his ’teens Cohan was the boy violinist and 





* The first chapter, somewhat condensed, of Ward Morehouse’s biography, George M. 
Cohan, Prince of the American Theater, just off the press. Used by permission of the pub- 
lisher, J. B. Lippincott Company. Mr. Morehouse is the drama critic of The New York Sun. 
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dancing bootblack; the donkey rider, song seller, song writer, sketch 
writer and vaudeville trouper, barnstorming the land. In his early 
twenties he was the flag-waver and rising actor, hit-writing play- 
wright and patriot, born, according to the legend, on the Fourth of 
Ju-ly-yyyyy! In the middle years of his life he was the Man Who 





Owned Broadway —a man of affairs in the American theatre, the 
Yankee Prince and the Little Millionaire, who made a success of every- 
thing he touched. During the last twenty years of his life the theatre 
changed on him, confused and bewildered him, and he lost prestige 
both as a playwright and producer. From 1922 to 1940 he wrote little 
that was worth putting on the stage at all. But as he lost his touch as a 
dramatist — or as the public experienced a change of taste— the 
theatre began to recognize him as its first actor. Taking him on the 
basis of his entire career, and regardless of the fact that he was rather a 
tragic and forgotten hero as his life neared its close, he was, indisput- 
ably, the outstanding figure in the American theatre of his time. 
From the time he first came before the public as a frightened boy 
violinist, until he gave his last-time-on-any-stage performance in 1940, 
George M. Cohan was a personality. He belonged to the stage, but 
also to the American scene. He progressed and developed as the nation 
grew and expanded. As a restless America turned the century Cohan, 
with his straw hat, his bamboo cane and his talk out of the corner of 
his mouth, deserted vaudeville for something greater — Broadway! 
Deserted it, with his family in tow. From his early vaudeville days 
— fresh, cocky, confident, pugnacious, and a hellion — until the 
very end, he was a headline-maker. A prodigy at sixteen, with songs 
published and sketches produced, he was his family’s manager at 
twenty and a successful playwright at twenty-three. He tried to elope 
when he was in his teens. He was married when he was twenty-one. He 
was divorced eight years later and he remarried in 1907. Again and 
again he ‘retired’ as an actor, but those retirements never were long 
lasting. He was a partner in a successful play-producing firm — 
Cohan and Harris. He casually wrote the greatest song of the first 
World War as he rode in one morning in 1917 from his home in Great 
Neck. He took the actors’ strike of 1919 as a personal issue and tried, 
single-handed, to defeat the friends of a lifetime, his fellow actors. He 
failed. He was at the top of the profession at the time of the strike. 
The outcome of it changed him and his outlook on life immeasurably. 
His withdrawal from the theatre, from Broadway, from life itself 
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actually began at the time of his overwhelming defeat by Equity. 

Cohan was seldom a happy man. His career as a showman, as a 
man of the theatre, was one of enormous success, but there were few 
periods in his life when he was without personal problems which al- 
ways seemed, at the moment, overpowering. His appearances in such 
plays as dh, Wilderness! and I’d Rather Be Right in his last years 
brought him all the honors an actor could wish for, but to him these 
engagements were far from satisfying. When he talked of the theatre 
that he really loved it was the theatre of the Four Cohans, of his father 
and mother and sister Josie, of barnstorming and down-at-the-heel 
boarding houses, of Keith’s and Tony Pastor’s and Hyde & Beh- 
man’s. In his endless reminiscence with the few friends to whom he 
was devoted his talk was never of the theatre of the moment or even 
that of his years of greatest success, 1910 to 1915, but nearly always of 
his knockabout vaudeville days, of the road adventures of the late 
Eighties, the Nineties and the early 1900's. 

During the last ten years of his life Cohan, a man who gave affec- 
tion and also inspired it, was disillusioned and embittered. He was 
resentful of a theatre in which he was no longer interested. He was 
tired, too. Tired of the stage and of life. He did not want more than the 
sixty-four years which had been given him. Cohan, as his years in- 
creased, became quieter, shyer, more self-effacing. He kept to himself 
and his small circle of close friends. He preferred to be unrecognized 
wherever he went — but seldom was. With his coat collar turned 
up and the brim of his slouch hat pulled down over his eyes he would go 
to the ball games with cronies of years’ standing and always seek a 
spot far up in the lower stands. When he went to the theatre he pre- 
ferred the last row in the orchestra. The far northeast corner of the 
back room at the Plaza was his favorite cocktail-hour meeting place 
for years. He lived on Fifth Avenue and when he was not appearing in 
a play he seldom ventured west of it. The Broadway that he knew, had 
loved and helped to create belonged to another world. 

When Broadway first got to know George M. Cohan at the begin- 
ning of this incredible century, he was a brisk and bounding young man 
who was forever shaking Old Glory and making the Eagle scream. He 
went into his dance at any provocation, called everybody ‘Kid’, and 
jabbed people in the ribs and thumped them on the chest with the 
back of his hand when he wanted to emphasize a point. He knew 
everybody and was known everywhere. He mixed and mingled. He 
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knew all the actors, the big-league baseball stars, the ring champions 
and fight promoters; he knew and was known to jockeys, newsboys, 
bootblacks, musicians, jugglers, acrobats, ticket scalpers, gangsters, 
bellboys, bartenders, cops, firemen and trans-Atlantic skippers and 
stewards. He frequented the Polo Grounds, the Friars’ Club, the Gilsey 
House, Considine’s and the Metropole. He went to Jack’s, Shanley’s, 
Reisenweber’s, Delmonico’s, Rector’s, and to the Knickerbocker and 
always the Astor. He belonged to the whirl of the early century, to 
Broadway’s Great White Way. Cohan was Broadway in years just 
after the turn of the century but he was also a trouper known to the 
Broadways of a nation — Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Atlanta, 


New Orleans, Denver, San Francisco. 
* * * * a 


George M. Cohan was a little fellow — five feet six, and weigh- 
ing around 135 to 140 pounds, never more than 150 in his life. He al- 
ways wore built-up Cuban heels and made-to-order shoes... . 
He had Irish blue eyes, sensitive mouth and a decisive jaw. His hair, 
during the last ten or fifteen years, was white, his face ruddy and his 
figure boyish. He was impetuous, vain, hard-headed, stubborn, and a 
man of strong prejudices. Once he formed a grudge it stayed with him 
a long time. Belligerency, one of the predominant characteristics of 
his youth, asserted itself throughout his life. He was a sentimentalist 
and a man of countless generosities, most of them unpublicized. 
Known to millions, he often said that he had only six friends and that 
he wasn’t sure of one of those. He was devoted to such men as Sam 
Forrest, Walter J. Moore, Dennis F. O’Brien, John H. Murray, Hap 
Ward, Gene Buck and the late Steve Reardon, ex-detective and sar- 
donic wit. Those in whom Cohan confided knew of his love for his 
family and how deeply the deaths of his sister, father and mother 


affected him. 
* * * * * 


Cohan loved baseball. His enthusiasm for it was undiminished 
with the passing years. Early in his youth his father, Jerry J. Cohan, 
took him to a sandlot game in Orange, N. J. ‘Son’, said the gentle 
Jerry, ‘this is a game I want you to like. I am sure you will like it.’ 
And from that moment baseball never had a greater fan. Cohan en- 
joyed travel and he was a great walker. Walks were part of his daily 
life (except when he had shut himself in and was writing a play), 
whether he was in New York, Boston, Ireland or the South of France. 
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He was never so relaxed and at peace with himself as when he was 
taking a turn around the reservoir in Central Park. Probably the only 
walking I did during the entire year of 1940 was the afternoon I tried 
the reservoir track with him and went around twice. 

‘The good old Irish’, he observed at the time, ‘like to walk until 
their feet fall off. You can always tell a Mick by the way he runs for the 
green grass. . . . The greatest walker I ever knew was Steve Reardon. 
Wonderful fellow, Steve. He would put a flask in one pocket, a fifty 
dollar bill in another, mail his laundry to Albany, then walk to it.’ 

Cohan went abroad numerous times. He enjoyed his ramblings 
about London, his stays in Paris and his visits to the Riviera. Ardent 
in his Americanism, he would never have traded Atlantic City for Nice, 
not even during the time of his renunciations of the American theatre 
during and after the actors’ strike, but he was fond of the Nice hotel 
called the Negresco. Atlantic City attracted him throughout his life. 
He went there for one-day visits, week-ends and protracted stays. He 
took his plays there and he wrote a book there — Twenty Years on 
Broadway. He was a familiar figure on Atlantic City’s Boardwalk 
when this resort held its place as the most desirable tryout town in 
America, when Broadway’s famous figures — producers, playwrights, 
actors — were forever swarming to the shore for their week-ends. 
Atlantic City finally died as a show town; the venerable old Apollo 
Theater surrendered to the films, and the Broadway crowd gradually 
discontinued trips to the old Shelburne and adjacent institutions. 
And so did Cohan, but with great reluctance. He did his walking 
thereafter in Central Park. There was little chance of meeting Al 
Woods or Lee Shubert on the reservoir but he was always pretty sure 
of seeing some of the health-getting reservoir regulars — Edna Ferber, 
Bert Lytell, Bugs Baer. 

The travel that Cohan did in America was considerable, but it was 
the travel of a trouper, not a vacationist. The America that he got to 
know was an actor’s, and not a tourist’s, America. He saw it as a boy 
actor and as the Lively Bootblack with Cohan’s Mirth Makers, giving 
his own conception of the buck and wing. And saw it, too, during the 
slapstick days of April Fool and Peck’s Bad Boy, when the Four Co- 
hans were playing the honky-tonks and crumbling old theatres, and 
when such wonderful people as Ward & Vokes, Vesta Victoria, Maggie 
Cline and Weber & Fields were on the vaudeville bills. He saw it in 
later years when he was the star of his own play, Broadway ones, 
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and in seasons still later when he trouped the land in 4h, Wilderness! 
and I’d Rather Be Right, which were other people’s plays. And there 
actually was a time when he did start out with his friend Steve Rear- 
don on what was to be a trip across America by motor. When they had 
gone as far as New Haven en route to Providence, Reardon had al- 
most talked him into it, convincing him that he needed it. But in New 
Haven Cohan called New York and Sam Harris. Already homesick, he 
asked for the news. Well, he got it. All hell had broken loose. The 
actors of New York had gone on strike — the unprecedented walkout 
of 1919. Back to Broadway, and in a hurry, went George M. Cohan. 

The story of George M. Cohan is linked with the American scene 
for six decades. It is the story of the crowded life of a man of the 
theatre, a man who was the theatre. ‘No complaints, kid,’ was his 
own three-word Cohanesque summation of his career and his life. 

EEE 

Highlights of a Cohan Calendar. From 1901 when he opened in New 
York in The Governor’s Son till he died in 1942, George M. Cohan was 
never as much as forty-five minutes from Broadway in spirit. Ward 
Morehouse, in his book, reviews Cohan’s brilliant and brassy progress 
and that of the theatre of which he and his plays were part. Here area 
few memorable dates in the life of one whom Arthur Ruhl described as 
‘a sort of song bird and prophet of .. . frank materialism.’ 1904: Little 
Fohnny Fones, first production of the famous team, Cohan and Harris, 
a musical play with the Four Cohans in the cast. 1905-6: Forty-five 
Minutes from Broadway, with Victor Moore and Fay Templeton. To 
this year also belong George Washington, Fr. and the non-musical 
Popularity. 1908: The Yankee Prince and The American Idea. 1909: 
The Man Who Owns Broadway. 1910: Get-Rich-Quick Walling ford. 
1911: The Little Millionaire, written, directed, acted, produced (with 
Harris) by Cohan at the Cohan Theatre with three Cohans. 1912: 
Broadway Fones. 1913: Seven Keys to Baldpate, the wildly successful 
mystery farce. 1914: The Miracle Man and Hello, Broadway, the latter 
with William Collier, Louise Dresser, Peggy Wood. 1915: Hit-the- 
Trail Holiday. 1917: War and the famous song ‘Over There’. Revues, 
musical comedies, his own and others’, followed in the decade between 
1923 and 1933, the most memorable being The Tavern and The Song 
and Dance Man. 1933-34 saw his resurgence as Nat Miller in O’Neill’s 
Ah, Wilderness! (for the Theatre Guild) and finally, 1937-39, his 
return to the song-and-dance as The President in I’d Rather Be Right. 
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Fred Fehl 





THE GET-UP is that of the ‘Rawa of Tanglinia’ and the stage excuse is 
the musical, What's Up, but it is still Jimmy Savo, with his spoon in a 
cup of tea and his mind intent upon pleasing the inner man. 





DAVID WARK GRIFFITH filmed Jxtolerance in 1916 but any 1943 
director will envy this splendid example of the camera eye at work. The still, 
a sombre moment from the ‘Eve of St. Bartholomew’ cycle of the gigantic, 


quadruple plot, is reproduced in 4 Pictorial History of the Movies, edited 


by Deems Taylor and others, and soon to be released by Simon and Schuster. 
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DESIGNER’S TESTAMENT 
Part of a Lifetime, by Lee Simon- 
son. Duell, Sloan 8 Pearce: $5. 
HENEVER Lee Simonson puts 
Wiis pen to paper he says some- 
| thing that is worthwhile. The Stage is 
Set is still after eleven years one of the 
most important and forward-looking 
books on the theatre. The ideas it sets 
forth have been copied almost as often 
as Simonson’s stage designs and yet 
they are freshest and clearest in his 
own version. Simonson has never said 
,more of more value to workers in the 
theatre — actors, producers, play- 
wrights as well as designers — than 
he says in the hundred pages of text 
which form the first half of a book just 
published called Part of a Lifetime: 
Drawings and Designs 1919-1940. The 
‘text is the literary complement to the 
eighty illustrations of his work for the 
theatre that together make up a hand- 
some volume. It starts as an auto- 
biography, giving an account of Si- 
monson’s early visits to the theatre, 
his studies as a painter in Paris and his 
unexpected entry into the theatre as 
‘a designer for the Washington Square 
Players, later the Theatre Guild. This 
personal detail makes a surprisingly 
useful, informing and penetrating pref- 
ace to the actual account of Simon- 
+ son’s work as a designer and as a mem- 
ber of the Executive Board of the 
Theatre Guild during all of its early 
adventurous years. 
Lee Simonson has a mordant pen. 
He is as critical of himself as he is of 
, the men and women with whom he 
has worked or whose work he has 





watched, and he is, where possible, 
more generous to others. His account 
of the rise of the Guild, the forces at 
work which made them prosper but 
limited their prosperity, the dissonant 
human and commercial elements in 
our form of theatre and in their form 
of executive direction should be useful 
to every group struggling with a re- 
lated problem. 

Simonson has one excellent quality 
which is not general among artists. 
He appreciates the craftsman and has 
respect for his contribution. ‘I have 
found the discipline of the theatre’, 
he says, ‘exhilarating because it 
brought me into contact with... 
so many kinds of skill and gave me an 
enduring respect for skilled craftsmen. 
The painter of the nineteenth century, 
when he dubbed himself artist, be- 
came supposedly a kind of romantic 
genius and in the twentieth century a 
species of esoteric prophet or magician; 
but in the theatre the artist remains 
what he was throughout the Renais- 
sance and the Middle Ages, even when 
a genius: a necessary workman whose 
masterpiece was simply a demonstra- 
tion of skill that qualified him to earn 
his living as a member of his local 
trade union.’ 

THEATRE ARTS has, over the years, 
made so nearly complete a record of 
Mr. Simonson’s work as designer that 
it seems unnecessary to review it here 
although it is a pleasure to see so much 
of it again, reproduced page after 
page in the illustrations. It contains 
many of the most successful and de- 
lightful settings of our time. And this 
is natural because Simonson under- 
stands plays and their presentation, 
understands the art of direction and 
knows that it is the business of the 
designer not only to mark the locale 
of a play but to illumine the director’s 
point of view toward the script he is 
producing. 


REVIEW FROM SICILY 
To All Hands, An Amphibious Ad- 
venture, by Lt. Fohn Mason Brown. 
Whittlesey House: $2.75. 
EW moments in this war’s complex 
history have been more dramatic 
than that of the gathering of the ships 
for the Sicilian adventure. The great- 
est Armada in history, brought to- 


gether from the far corners of the 
earth, multitudinous, complex, invinc- 
ible, must have been a sight indeed. 
And the sea and shore and land battle 
that followed — that must also have 
been apocalyptic. Yet oniy one out of 
ten men on the big ships which took 
part in this tremendous operation 
could see what was going on. To 
the rest, the movements of the ship 
were incomprehensible, the sounds, 
the shocks, the explosions, the si- 
lences equally inexplicable. Or they 
would have been, had not Admiral 
Kirk assigned the job of Bridge An- 
nouncer to Lt. J. M. Brown and 
ordered him to give to all hands on 
board an immediate, play-by-play 
account of the happenings on and 
around the flagship, not only during 
the battle but on the long journey to 
and from the rendezvous. So John 
Mason Brown, drama critic, lecturer, 
writer, found himself reporting in a 
new theatre, the theatre of war, speak- 
ing to a new public, a public pas- 
sionately involved in the drama un- 
rolling around it, writing — at white 
heat and against a dead-line of ex- 
ploding shells — the scripts of radio 
speeches concerned with no lesser 
themes than life and death, battle 
and victory. Readers of THEATRE ARTS 
will have seen one of Lt. Brown’s ship 
broadcasts in the November issue. 
His book, published by Whittlesey 
House and generously illustrated with 
many photographs and reproductions 
of drawings and paintings by artists 
in the ship’s company, contains thirty- 
two of his talks and tells the epic 
story of the Sicilian landing. 

Unlike most front-line reports, Lt. 
Brown’s book is not a story written 
for the folks at home. It is something 
far more vivid and urgent. It is talk — 
gay, gossiping, informative, explan- 
atory, urgent — talk among men, 
talk reaching, in the hours of battle, 
the intensity of a shared experi- 
ence. Lt. Brown’s theatre reporting 
stood him in good stead in this as- 
signment. Here is a sample passage 
from the battle scene which his trained 
eyes and ears and pen recorded and 
handed on instantly to the men in the 
blind recesses of the ship. ‘4:15 A.M., 
July 10: The darkness is fighting a 
losing battle. Light is everywhere. 
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DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


THESAURUS OF THE ARTS 


Compiled by Albert E. Wier $5.00 

GEORGE M. COHAN, 
Prince of the American Theatre 

Ward Morehouse $3.00 
LONG, LONG AGO 

Alexander Woollcott $2.75 
THE NORTH STAR, scenario 

Lillian Hellman $2.00 
WINGED VICTORY 

Moss Hart $2.00 


30 FAMOUS ONE-ACT PLAYS 
including Bury the Dead — Waiting for Lefty — 
Hello Out There — Riders to the Sea — Twelve 
Pound Look — In the Zone — The Valiant — 
Rising of the Moon— Green Cockatoo — 
Salome, etc. 
ed. Bennett Cerf & Van H. Cartmell 


THERE SHALL BE NO NIGHT, rev. edition 


$1.98 


Never for long. Always changing. 


Always in the swiftest motion. Then 
the night seeps back, only to be driven 


| away again. Overhead it’s all dots and 


| 
| 


dashes that you can see, quivering as 
they race to rise and fall; dots and 
dashes, and streamers of heat, and 
rockets overtaking rockets. 

‘Light and noise. The noises are as 
different as the lights. There’s the 
froglike g/ump of flak as it thuds 
through the water after a brief splash. 
There’s the staccato stitching of the 
20- and 40-millimeters. There’s a sigh, 
a whine, and a whistle coming from 
something — I don’t know what. . 
Under this flaming cover the small 
landing boats have been pushing into 





of the scripts will indicate: Mr; 
Miniver, Rebecca, The Grapes of Wrat), 
Here Comes Mr. Fordan, How Gre 
Was My Valley, It Happened On 
Night, The Good Earth, Mr. Smith Gor; 
to Washington, This Land Is Mine, Al 
That Money Can Buy, My Man God. 
Srey, Little Caesar, Wuthering Height; 
The Women, The Fight for Life, Ty 
Life of Emile Zola, Yellow Fack, Mak: 
Way for Tomorrow, Stagecoach, Fuare, 
Fury. There is almost no one who 
will not have remembered a few of 
these motion pictures with affection, 
and enthusiasm, and for them the 
real pleasure will lie in recalling the 
film through the script. For the script 
in itself is no more than a blue-print, 


Robert Sherwood $.75 


SHAKESPEARE, 3 volumes 
Complete and unabridged with notes and 
glossary ach volume $.95 
Set $2.85 


the raw material of something still to 
be realized on celluloid. 
Dudley Nichols points this out in 


shore. Bright as the sky is, the sea is 
: 
i 
his brilliant essay, “The Writer and | 
1 


still so dark that I have been able 
to see the Viking outlines of only a few 
of our little boats. But once in a while, 
in the din, the sputter of their motors 
has been heard.’ 

Here is a book dramatic to its 
core, for it is the story of men in 
action confronting time and death. 
The ship’s company is its protagonist, 
a composite figure of which Lt. Brown 
is the articulate voice, speaking of 
small as well as of great matters, ex- 
pressing the ‘wonder at what men, 
mere men, needing their morning 
cups of coffee and their sleep — are 
able to do when they work as that su- 
perman — an aroused, outraged and 
indignant group.’ 


48 West 52nd St. New York 19, N. Y. the Film’ (reprinted in part in the 
October THEATRE ARTS), which 
forms a second introduction to the 
volume. “There is one circumstance’, 
he says, ‘which makes it difficult for 
the screenplay to be enjoyed asa < 
literary form in itself: it is not and « 
never can be a finished product. Iti | 
] 
t 











OUTSTANDING PLAYS 
for Little Theatres 


CLAUDIA 
CRY HAVOC 
THOSE ENDEARING YOUNG CHARMS 
GUEST IN THE HOUSE 
THE DAMASK CHEEK 
LETTERS TO LUCERNE 
PHILADELPHIA STORY 
MURDER WITHOUT CRIME 
VICKIE 
LITTLE DARLING 
RING AROUND ELIZABETH 
THE MALE ANIMAL 
OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 


a step, the first and most important 
step, in the process of making a film. 
... The screenplay is far less ¢ 
completed thing than the play, forthe 
skilled screenwriter is thinking con 1 
tinuously in terms of film as wellasof f 
the word. The filmwriter must bea v 
film-maker at heart, and a film-maker a 


rior Bag FILM SCRIPTS IN PRINT thinks and lives and works in film’ J 
pati Bi Bonney Twenty Best Film Plays, edited by _1n concrete terms, this means that 
LILIOM John Gassner and Dudley Nichols. a major part of most screenplays is s 


MEN IN SHADOW 
WESTERN UNION, PLEASE 
THE WALRUS AND THE CARPENTER 
CHARLEY’S AUNT 


Restricted in 
a Few Territories 


UNCLE HARRY @ JANIE 
SPRING AGAIN 
JANE EYRE 


When Available 


HARRIET @ ANGEL STREET 
BLITHE SPIRIT 
THREE’S A FAMILY 


not dialogue but stage setting, skele 
ton indications of movement andvis 
ual emphasis. And a large part of that h 
very visual element, as it finally tl 
evolves on the screen and bestows on fi 
the film its particular character, can a 
never be caught on paper. So the s 
person who reads these film plays must fc 
be willing to call his visual imagina- 
tion strongly into play and to look for p 
other than purely literary qualitiesin  ¢ 
the writing. fc 
This does not mean that the dia a 
logue itself is barren of interest of tt 
drama or laughs. Jt Happened Om 
Night is still a hilarious tale, andeve®  W 
Here Comes Mr. Fordan, whose humot 
depended so much on visual contr 


Crown: $3.50. 

§ ie ARE twenty-one scripts in 
Twenty Best Film Plays; whether 
they are ‘best’ even within the limits 
the editors set is debatable. John 
Gassner has disarmed his critics by 
admitting as much at the end of his 
introduction; but at the same time 
he has given them franchise to ques- 
tion his choices and nominate their 
own; and what more could one ask of 
908 TWO Ma. CAMBCIS an editor? If besides he has managed 
OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE to assemble the raw materials of many 
. pleasant and profitable hours of read- 

SAMUEL FRENCAS |''"2 he has done a good deal. 
25 West 45th Street, New York _ In Twenty Best Film Plays there 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles is much to be learned by the student 
iand enjoyed by the fan, as the list 
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dictions, emerges in print as a warm 
and appealing fantasy. There is fine 
social comment, conveyed in dramatic 
terms, in This Land Is Mine, The Life 
of Emile Zola, Fury and others. Nun- 
nally Johnson’s script for The Grapes 
of Wrath made a brilliant motion 
picture and is highly suggestive in 
itself. But perhaps the most satisfac- 
tory script from the reader’s point of 
view is The Good Earth where dialogue 
is at a minimum and the story is 
propelled more often than not by 
visual means. 

An interesting inclusion, for what it 
reveals of the artist’s mind, is Pare Lo- 
rentz’s memorandum to Louis Gruen- 


berg, composer of the score for The | 
Fight for Life. Obviously not written | 


for publication — with no literary 
merit as such — it is still absorbing 
because it is thought out directly in 
terms of the film’s raw materials: 
sight and sound. 

The mechanical difficulties of as- 
sembling an anthology of this sort 
cannot be underestimated. The the- 
atre public is already familiar with 
one obstacle to a representative se- 


lection. It is painfully evident in the | 


large supply of books on the market 
that offer ‘Best Modern Plays’ or 
‘Best English Drama’ without a single 
example of George Bernard Shaw. 
The author’s inalienable right to re- 
fuse permission to reprint his work, of 
which Mr. Shaw has so determinedly 
availed himself, has risen again to foil 
John Gassner at several turns. 

Ironically enough, the chief omis- 
sion is the script of The Informer by 
the book’s co-editor, Dudley Nichols, 
which was blocked by Liam O’Fla- 
herty, author of the novel on which 
the picture was based. Although this 
film was made when talkies were half 
as old as they are now, it still holds its 
sway as the classic of the new film 
form in America. 

Other omissions which are not ex- 
plained may nevertheless have their 
explanations. There is no example, 
for instance, of Preston Sturges’ work, 
although his films are in the best 
tradition of comic screen writing. Or- 
son Welles’ and Herman J. Mankie- 
wicz’s script for Citizen Kane, a tour de 
force which, incidentally, won for its 
authors the Academy Award of the 
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, ar er account of the 
U. S. Atlantic Amphibious 
Forces in action, as announced 
from the bridge of a flagship to the 
men below decks. Foreword by 
Rear Admiral Alan G. Kirk, 
U.S.N. 88 illus. 





“An unusual book in the full sense of 
the word . . . decidedly a new kind of 
war book; it needs to be read on all 
accounts, for it is vivid and thoughtful, 
and reveals yet another side of the 
tremendous enterprise in which we 
are engaged.” — Lincoln Colcord, 


N. Y. Herald Tribune. $2.75 


TO ALL HANDS 


AN AMPHIBIOUS ADVENTURE 


By John Mason Brown, Lt., U.S.N. 


ieee WHITTLESEY HOUSE - 


1 


McGraw-Hill Bidg., N.Y. eee 





year, merits no mention in this book. 
Lamar Trotti’s fine script for Ox-Bow 
Incident has only a passing reference. 
Perhaps these will be some of the 
works to be seen in the follow-up 
volume promised by Mr. Gassner. 


A Pictorial History of the Movies, 
edited by Deems Taylor, Bryant 
Hale and Marcelene Peterson. Si- 
mon and Schuster: $3.95. 
Fe Americans, the motion picture 
is a family affair, the one art which 
has sprung from our own loins and fol- 
lows us from cradle to grave. It is al- 
together fitting, therefore, that Deems 
Taylor and his colleagues should put 
together a family album for us, whose 
pages we may turn while the author’s 
captions bring each fond remembrance 
to mind. The album begins with 
baby’s first trick, a drawing of a device 
(dated 1835) by which one might see a 
cow raising and lowering its head. Its 
last ‘still’ is of sedate middle age — 
Walter Pidgeon and Greer Garson in 
1942’s Mrs. Miniver. In between, four 
stages have come and gone: Birth and 


Infancy, Griffith Turns a Page, The 
Twenties, Comes the Revolution. The 
fifth, The Talking Pictures, is of yes- 
terday and today. As to a sixth, ‘that 
is in the hands of you, its audience’, 
Mr. Taylor genially declares. With 
any book of this sort each individual 
reader may quarrel, drawing up his 
own list of sins of omission and com- 
mission. But Deems Taylor knows his 
movies and what the American family 
has liked. There should be enough 
fans with memories and the will to 
read to give this pageant of the Amer- 
ican film a wide audience. 


The Best Plays of 1942-1943, edited 
by Burns Mantle. Dodd, Mead: $3. 
i pe dean of Broadway’s drama 

critics has taken leave of the 
stint of meeting midnight dead-lines, 
but from the perch of critic emeritus 
Burns Mantle will continue to put 
each year’s record between the backs 
of a comprehensive, accurate and gen- 
ial volume. This year he has, as usual, 
summarized the New York season in 
a dozen informative pages and has 
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THEATRE ARTS 


QO i 
FILM PLAYS 


Edited by JOHN GASSNER and DUDLEY NICHOLS 





With an introduction and a section 
on the craft of screenwriting 
by the editors. 


Contains the complete text, ex- 
actly as produced, of 


Mrs. Miniver 
The Grapes of Wrath 
It Happened One Night 
The Good Earth 
How Green Was My Valley 
Rebecca 
Mr. Smith Goes to Washington 

All That Money Can Buy 

The Women 
Wuthering Heights 


AND My Man Godfrey * Here Comes 
Mr. Jordan * Make Way for Tomorrow * 
Little Caesar * The Life of Emile Zola * 
Juarez * This Land Is Mine * Stagecoach 
* Yellow Jack * The Fight for Life * Fury 


This is the first publication of all these 
film plays, the first time any collection 
of complete film plays in reading form 
has been available to the public. 


A great treasury of the finest writing of our 
time. Includes the work of John Steinbeck, 
James Hilton, Pearl Buck, Daphne Du 
Maurier, Stephen Vincent Benet and other 
top-ranking authors. Much of this writing 
was never published before. $ 3-50 


1152 pages. 
eames MAIL COUPON TODAY*====« 
CROWN PUBLISHERS 
419 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Please send me copies of 20 BEST FILM 
PLAYS at $3.50. 


0) Payment enclosed. 








0 Send C.O.D. 
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WE SPECIALIZE and are successful 
in finding promptly the “Out-of- 
Print” or “Hard-to-Find” books 
which you particularly desire. 
Please write us stating “Wants.” 
No obligation. 







THE SEVEN BOOK HUNTERS 


Station O, Box 22.4. New York 11, N. Y. 














Tribune, Fred Johnson of the San 
Francisco Cal/-Bulletin and Edwin 
Schallert of the Zos Angeles Times 
to do the same for their localities. 
Reports from these sources all agree 





| but uninteresting’, Cecil Smith add- 
| ing: “The bitter truth is that Chicago 
| has seldom, if ever, sat through a more 


| sterile season.” Both the Chicago and | 
Los Angeles critics note the fluke | 


successes of certain types of plays — 
or more accurately hokey, old-time 
farces. Good Night, Ladies and Maid 
|in the Ozarks continue to attract 
| Chicago crowds while The Drunkard is 





called in Cecil Smith of the Chicago | 


in describing the period as ‘prosperous | 


in its tenth year in Los Angeles. With | 


Lady in the Dark, Porgy and Bess and 
This Is the Army on the road, the 
whole country enjoyed a gala season 
in musicals while many New York 
successes were also on tour, some with 
their original, some with makeshift, 
casts. 

In all the record, however, there is 
little of local origin. The country 
continues to take its theatre from the 
Broadway production line. Ten of the 
chief products of 1942-1943 are as- 
sembled in Mr. Mantle’s latest book. 
This time he includes two departures 
from his usual routine: Ok/ahoma!, 











But have you examined these 


PLAYS? 


Now released in some territories: 
TOMORROW THE WORLD 












Now released everywhere: 
BEST FOOT FORWARD 
THE GREAT BIG DOORSTEP 
THE EVE OF ST. MARK 


{A simplified version for high 
schools} 


NINE GIRLS 
{An A. H. Woods production 
Cast — 9 girls!} 

LOST HORIZON 

MRS. MINIVER 

KITTY FOYLE 

HOUSE WITHOUT A KEY 
{A Charlie Chan Mystery} 


Royalty on above plays quoted on 
application. Price, 75¢ each 


These and other distinguished plays 
on our new list described in free 
catalogue 


The Finest Plays Are Published by 
THE DRAMATIC 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


59 East Van Buren Street 
Chicago 5, Illinois 





































first musical to make the grade since 
Of Thee I Sing, and Dan James’ 
Winter Soldiers, produced off Broad- 
way. The Patriots, The Eve of St. Mark, 
The Skin of Our Teeth, Tomorrow the 
World, Harriet, The Doughgirls, The 
Damask Cheek and Kiss and Tell 
round out the list—a _ reasonably 
solid residue for a second war year. 


THE PUBLISHER 
PRESENTS 


The Complete Acted Play, by Allen 
Crafton and Fessica Royer. Crofts: 
$3.75. A guide book for the beginner 
in theatre work by the authors of The 
Process of Play Production. 


Ancient Greece in Modern America, by 
John Robertson Macarthur. Caxton: $6. 
A popular treatment of the subject of 





| 
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Greek influence on contemporary 
mores with a chapter on Greek drama. 


The North Star, by Lillian Hellman 
with an introduction by Louis Kronen- 























berger. Viking Press: $2. The master 
script from which the film was made. 


Plays in Print: 

Winged Victory, by Moss Hart. Ran- 
dom House: $2. The original version of 
the Army Air Force show. 


Tomorrow the World, by Fames Gow 
and Arnaud d’Usseau. Scribners: $2. 


Cry Havoc, by Allan R. Kenward. 
Samuel French: $1.50. 


There Shall Be No Night (revised acting 
edition, 1943), by Robert E. Sherwood. 
Dramatists Play Service: $.75. The 
scene has been changed from Finland 
to Athens. 


Tragedies of Shakespeare. Modern Li- 
brary: $.95. 


Twenty-Five Non-Royalty One-Ad 
American Comedies, compiled by Wik 
liam Kozlenko. Greenberg: $2.50. 








